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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Cabinet Reconstruction 


FTER the Jubilee celebrations, as had been arranged, 
A the National Government was _reconstituted—the 

changes were announced on June 6th—with the result 
that it is somewhat more united and somewhat less national. 
From the point of view of European peace, the prospects of 
| firm and consistent action are decidedly better. The new 
Premier, Mr. Baldwin, may have less ambitious ideals than 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, but he can act with greater authority 
both at home and abroad. The late Foreign Secretary used to 
speak well to his brief, but, unhappily, it was not always 
the same brief, and the two new men who now share that 
| office have both good records for constructive work inspired 
by conviction. Several of the older men, notably the Secre- 
tary for Air, who seemed incapable of acquiring the post- 
War outlook on foreign affairs, have given place to real be- 
lievers in the collective system. The life of the administra- 
tion may be short, but it will be on its mettle to achieve some- 
thing definite in regard to remedying unemployment and re- 
establishing international harmony, before appealing to the 
country for further support. These two pressing needs de- 
mand the continuance of party combination. One has only 
to think of what would have been the fate of the great and 
complicated Measure meant to bring peace and contentment 
to India, if it had not had behind it the united efforts of all 
Save a fraction of each party. 


Naval Agreement with Germany 
HE new administration has scored an early success in 
the Naval Agreement with Germany, which definitely 
, tules out armament competition between the two nations, and 
fixes the ratio of German strength to British at a surprisingly 
| low figure; a figure, moreover, based on a frank recognition 
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that the Commonwealth has need for defensive purposes of a 
comparatively large force. This recognition is a new and 
welcome feature in international negotiations. The Franco- 
Italian adhesion to the London Naval Agreement of January, 
1930, was delayed for over a year, because Italy would not 
admit that France, with her widespread dependencies, re- 
quired more ships than a purely Mediterranean Power. On 
the other hand, the American claim for a navy ‘‘second to 
none’”’ is based on prestige rather than necessity, and stresses 
a factor in international dealings which always tends to make 
agreement difficult. Let it be set to the credit of the new 
Germany that, departing from the spirit of her former ruler, 
the ‘“‘Admiral of the Atlantic,’’ and from the vain guidance 
of prestige, she is content to allow Great Britain 100 tons 
of naval strength to her thirty-five, and not to increase that 
ratio, whatever increase the other naval Powers determine 
upon. Of her own free will the Reich has retired permanently 
from naval competition with the rest of the world, and ac- 
cepted perpetual inferiority to her former strongest rival. 
No more striking or hopeful contribution to reduction of 
armaments has been made since the Washington Treaty. 


Half a Loaf 

HAT being so, it is not easy to see why France and 

Italy, the other parties to the Stresa Agreement of 
April 13th, should feel aggrieved because one of their number, 
to whom alone the offer had been made, should have con- 
cluded, without formal discussion with themselves, an agree- 
ment with Germany so advantageous to the general cause of 
security. Nothing but disappointment has resulted since the 
opening of the Disarmament Conference from the endeavour to 
make the Powers to move with a united front. That some- 
thing positive though piecemeal has now been done should 
be welcome to all those who really desire the general end in 
view. Italy is not immediately concerned, but France should 
be glad that the Reich, instead of claiming that equality with 
Great Britain which prestige would suggest, is ready to rank 
as inferior at sea to herself as well. Besides, the present com- 
pact, so far from being exclusive, is expressly meant “‘to facili- 
tate a general agreement on the subject of naval limitation be- 
tween all the naval Powers.’’ The responsibility of reducing 
naval armaments now rests chiefly upon this country, since 
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Germany proposes to follow her lead, whether up or down. 
Let us hope that the new Foreign Secretary, aided by Mr. 
Eden, the champion peace-maker of Europe, will lose no time 
in trying to extend his first success. The greater menace of 
uncontrolled Air-Power has next to be reckoned with. Herr 
Hitler’s further definite proposals should be followed up. 


Anti-Christianity in Germany 
HE various anti-Christian developments in Germany 
under the Hitler regime, which the Fiihrer seems unable 
or unwilling to check, are causing a growing volume of pro- 
test amongst Christians in this country : so much solidarity is 
left in divided Christendom. The Anglican leaders have pro- 
tested, severally and jointly, against religious persecution on 
racial grounds, whether directed against Christians or Jews, 
and, more significantly, the League of Nations Union has, 
through its Christian Organizations Commigtee, deplored, in 
general terms which include, no doubt, Mexico and Russia, 
“the religious intolerance at present shown in certain 
countries,’’ and urged the Government to do what it could ‘‘to 
influence such countries to grant religious freedom.’’ It be- 
lieves that ‘‘no Government that denies to its subjects the free 
exercise of religious practice and teaching can hope to secure 
the real friendship of the people of this country.’’ We wish 
we could share that belief. In the State schools of this country, 
little if any instruction in the Christian faith has been given 
for generations. The secular Press, so open-minded is it, for 
the most part leaves Christianity wholly out of count, or ad- 
mits attacks on it rather more readily than pleas in its defence. 
Our so-called intelligentzia have long been sedulously under- 
mining the foundations of faith, not to say of morality, 
amongst us, and the general result is that ‘‘the gentiles may 
rage and the peoples devise vain things against the Lord and 
against His Christ,’’ without exciting any inconvenient re- 
actions in modern Christendom. From the Vatican, indeed, the 
world has heard in recent years a fearless denunciation of the 
atheistic abominations of Soviet Russia’ and seen the inaugu- 
ration of a Crusade of Prayer on behalf of that persecuted 
people. The noble and well-informed protest, uttered in the 
House of Lords about the same time’ by the Archbishop of 
1 See ‘‘The Soviet Campaign against God’’: a Papal Letter to the Vicar- 


General of Rome, February 2, 1930. (C.T.S.: 1d.) 
® Speech in the House of Lords, April, 1930. 
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Canterbury, could not induce the then Labour Government 
to utter the feeblest remonstrance, even on humanitarian 
grounds, against that bloodstained tyranny. And as for the 
parallel case of Mexico, the official United States did nothing 
during the fierce campaign against the Church waged by 
Plutarcho Calles to signify even mild disapproval, nor has it 
been any more vocal in regard to the continuance of that 
Bolshevist fury under his successors. Over here a single 
prominent daily, in April, 1928, was induced by an influential 
Catholic to print a few articles describing the murders and 
sacrileges that were ordinary events in Mexico, then, as far 
as concerned the secular Press, the veil of silence descended 
again on the doings of Antichrist there. Antichrist need not, 
therefore, fear that his anti-Christianity will damage his re- 
pute with the so-called Christian nations, so long as it does 
not injure their temporal interests. 


Give Germany Time! 
CCORDINGLY, the Government will, we fear, be very 
chary about telling the Nazis to mend their irreligious 
manners. Already anxious secularists are warning it not to 
betray any uneasiness at the suppression of true religion in 


favour of a spurious racialism which is a cardinal point of 
Nazi policy. We are to ‘“‘suspend judgment,”’ or at least the 
expression of it ; ‘‘to give Germany breathing-space,”’ and al- 
low the new wine of Nazi-ism time to clear; ‘‘to refrain from 
criticism of domestic affairs,’’ as if religion were something 
essentially national. These views indicate an implicit repudia- 
tion, not merely of Christianity, but of the humane culture 
due to its influence, and the acceptance of a theory of national- 
ism which, in effect, would send us back to the jungle. The 
civilized world is now one in every respect except the politi- 
cal : consequently, if one nation rejects the amenities of civili- 
zation, won at the cost of such sufferings and struggles, the 
others have not only a right, but the duty, to protest. But 
having condoned the greater iniquities of Russia, Mexico and 
Spain, the civilized nations will find it hard to tell the Nazis 
how disastrous to the comity of nations their domestic policies 
are likely to prove, although it is certain that there is no room 
in a civilized world for the Absolute State, which determines 
its own morality solely by its own interest. To condone by 
silence the suppression of liberty of conscience and the ordin- 
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ary rights of humanity, which is practised in all the Totali- 
tarian States, would be to be faithless to our Christian heritage 
and to all hopes of human progress. Giving Germany time 
only means allowing her to go further along a slope that leads 
to the Pit. So let individuals at least express their judgment. 


The Absolute State essentially Pagan 


HE reason why real friendship with the Absolute State 

is impossible, arises precisely from its formal repudia- 

tion of acommon moral standard, over and beyond the dictates 
of national self-interest. It is unfortunately true that in Herr 
Hitler’s unhappy book, ‘‘Mein Kampf,’’ which, until its im- 
moral doctrines’ are expressly disowned, we must take as an 
expression of his real mind and on which Nazi youth is being 
sedulously educated, the ethics of Machiavelli are emphatic- 
ally endorsed. Consequently, in dealing with a State actuated 
by such principles, we have to remember that its promises and 
pledges and prospects only bind it so long as it considers 
them advantageous to itself. In a genuine collective system 
such as we trust may at length be brought about, at least in 
Europe, a single State of the sort could be kept to its word, 
because of the immediate penalties resulting from its violation. 
But the more the Totalitarian principle spreads, the more diffi- 
cult will be the establishment of true international collectivity, 
wherein the strength of all will secure the defence of each, 
thus putting armed force definitely at the disposal of the law 
rather than of the litigant. Unfortunately, those principles, 
mitigated indeed in practice by the contrary influence of 
Catholicism, are constantly being enunciated in Italy as well. 
We do not ignore the difficulties of the Duce who has to per- 
suade an impoverished country that his expenditure on colos- 
sal and unproductive war preparations, in a dispute already in 
the hands of the League, is necessary, but his resentment at 
criticism by world opinion finds expression in hectoring utter- 
ances which do little to promote peace and less to secure jus- 
tice. The recent outburst of calumny against this country on the 
part of his Government-inspired newspapers has very properly 
been discounted as a mere echo of his present mood : it is one 
1 For instance—‘The purpose of home policy is to forge a sword sharp 
enough to strike, and the purpose of foreign policy is to gain time and lull 
suspicions until the sword is ready’’: (quoted from ‘‘The Dying Peace”). And 
again—‘I am for force, because in force I see strength and in strength the 


eternal mother of rights’’—the old Pagan Prussianism which, if seriously meant, 
would put Germany beyond the pale of civilization. 
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of the drawbacks of a dictatorship that the mere moods, apart 
even from the mistaken principles, of a single man, may have 
world-wide and portentous repercussions. We do well to 
cling to our democracy, clumsy and slow-working though it 
be, and to watch jealously against any approach to ‘‘govern- 
ment without consent,’’ to which every administration is 
prone. Human freedom can slowly contract, as well as 
‘broaden down from precedent to precedent.”’ 


The League of Nations, imperfect but necessary 


HERE are those who judge and condemn the League 

of Nations because of its record of failure, notably its 
failure to restrain the predatory instincts of Japan. They for- 
get that the League is, as yet, immature, and that its growth 
has been checked by the unwillingness of several of its con- 
stituents to abate enough of their national sovereignty to make 
united action possible. These still cherish individual aims, 
apart from the common ideal of a world, prosperous because 
the family of nations have learnt to live together in justice 
and charity. No machinery can work unless its operating 
parts are attuned to a common end. Yet the various failures 
have not been without their use in educating its members: it 
is conceivable that both Bolivia and Paraguay now recognize 
their folly in violating their League pledges and trying to 
settle by force a dispute which, after two years of misery to 
both peoples, has at last to be submitted to negotiation. And 
the rest of the world has been given an object-lesson in the 
way in which world-affairs should not be conducted, whilst 
moral textbooks are provided with an example of a war which 
failed to satisfy in almost every point the requirements of jus- 
tice. As we go to press, the common sense of the nation 
is finding expression in the great Albert Hall meeting con- 
vened to hear the result of the ‘‘Peace Ballot,’’ which was 
started in England half a year ago—a questionnaire which 
called upon the signatories to state, amongst other things, 
whether this country should remain a member of the League 
of Nations. Upwards of ten million people have shown their 
faith in the League by voting for continued membership—and 
this in spite of an active campaign against the League and 
the Ballot, conducted with every weapon of ridicule and mis- 
statement by the ‘‘Baronial Press’’ which boasts four million 
readers. The last Pastoral of the late Cardinal—his dying 
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message as it proved—strongly urged support of the League 
upon his flock, an injunction later endorsed by the Osservatore 
Romano, the organ of the Pope. The League embodies a 
Christian ideal, and we fail to see how any Catholic can op- 
pose it as an ideal, however he may lament its inefficiency and 
criticize its methods. 


Mr. Lloyd George and the Council of Action 


F Mr. Lloyd George could escape from being a politician he 
J soutd surely emerge into a statesman. The diagnosis of 
social evils which appears in his ‘‘New Deal,’’ a series of re- 
commendations which the Cabinet has been discussing with 
him since the middle of March, but which have not yet been 
officially published, is profound and minute, and the 
remedies, although drastic, are not unethical nor revolu- 
tionary. But now, without waiting for the new Government 
to accept or refuse his suggestions, he suddenly puts himself 
at the head of a new ‘‘Council of Action,’’ formed for the 
most part of adherents of the Free Churches, the object of 
which is to force the pace in various directions of social, and 
even international, reform. No one denies that the manifesto 
announcing the ideals of the Council is framed with a view to 
the approaching elections, and so the value of the project is 
gravely discounted by its basic political motive. We are all 
for religious bodies doing their utmost to Christianize social 
and industrial relations and, above all, to bring morality into 
foreign affairs, but, if only for the preservation of their in- 
fluence, they should keep clear of party organizations. Al- 
ready a number of Nonconformists have protested against be- 
ing associated, through their leaders, with the proposed Coun- 
cil, although they are in general sympathy with the aspira- 
tions it seeks to fulfil. 


Fr. Charles Coughlin 


T would be impertinent on general principles for us to dis- 

cuss in this connexion the conduct of an eminent American 
priest, whose use of the radio has made him an effective force 
in the politico-economic affairs of the States. He is trying 
ex professo to apply Catholic doctrine, as expounded by the 
present Pope and his predecessors, to the economic situation 
around him, and, what counts most with Catholics, he has the 
express approval of his diocesan, both as to the matter and 
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the manner of his intervention. But, inevitably, he is keenly 
criticized regarding details of his programme, and, as readers 
of America will recall, a recent triad of objective articles there- 
in by the Editor, Father Parsons, S.J., praises Father Cough- 
lin on the whole for the service he has done in exposing the 
evils of our economic system, but concludes that, in the 
remedies he proposes, ‘‘his theories are those of an individual, 
not those of the Church itself.’’ As a consequence, the Editor 
has been flooded with correspondence, of which he is print- 
ing a selection, and which shows that Catholic opinion is 
divided, in America as elsewhere, on purely economic matters 
whereon the Church is necessarily silent, since she has, as the 
Pope has said, ‘‘neither the mission nor the equipment’’ to 
solve them. 


The President and the Supreme Court 


HE fight for liberty which is going on all over the world 
shows itself in America both as a struggle of the indi- 
vidualist against the control of the ‘‘New Deal,’’ and of the 
several States against the encroachments of the Federal au- 
thority. This latter conflict seems to indicate the deepest and 
most lasting line of cleavage in American politics, and, as 
umpire between the contestants, there sits that remarkable in- 
stitution, the Supreme Court, a panel of experienced judges, 
whose highest function it is to interpret authoritatively the 
Constitution. Herein, they have the final word, and Presi- 
dent, Congress and Representatives must bow to their ruling. 
The utility of this institution to check any experiments in 
Fascism is obvious: just ten years ago, Catholic liberty of 
conscience was admirably vindicated by the decision that the 
Oregon school-law, which would have forced Catholics into 
godless Government schools, was wholly ultra vires." The 
character of the recent judgment concerning Federal rights, 
viz., that President Roosevelt’s Industrial Codes, meant to 
secure justice to all parties in the conduct of business, and ap- 
plied to every great undertaking in the country—were also be- 
yond the powers of Congress to permit and sanction—will be 
variously estimated according to one’s view of the President’s 
t The indisputable truth which this weighty determination asserts with such 
clearness is so flagrantly denied by the Absolute State everywhere, and is so 
much in danger from secularists in our midst, that we venture to recall its main 
contention—‘The fundamental theory of liberty, upon which all Governments 


in this Union repose, excludes any general power of the State to standardize 
its children by forcing them to receive instruction from pubiic teachers only.’’ 
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methods in promoting industrial recovery. To the long-range 
observer, to whom Mr. Roosevelt appears as a champion of 
the poor and a stern foe of the exploiter, the decision seems to 
illustrate the claims of law rather than those of equity, and 
he cannot help hoping that that strong and versatile man will 
find some other means of achieving his humane programme. 
At one time, Father Coughlin’s slogan was ‘‘Roosevelt or 
Ruin’’ ; the crisis, which was originally created by an uncon- 
trolled pursuit of wealth, and which ultimately turns on the 
nature and functions of the monetary system, has not yet 
passed, but the priest-economist seems to have lost faith in the 
President’s methods. If only the two men, whose general 
aims are, we think, identical, could pull together, the victory 
for Christian economic principles might still be won. Hoc 
est in votis. 


The British Catholic Worker 


S we have already pointed out,’ the President’s efforts 
Aw indoctrinate industry with the principles of justice and 
charity are being effectively seconded, though on a smaller 
scale and in a narrower field, by some earnest Catholics in 
New York. For the past two years these few but zealous folk 
have been in close contact with the working (or unemployed) 
proletariat of that vast city, caring for their temporal needs 
by labours of charity, and for their greater spiritual destitu- 
tion by their little monthly eight-page paper, expounding the 
sound and sane remedies of the Church for social wrongs. In 
two years, the circulation of their paper has risen from 2,500 
to 110,000, and their corporal works of mercy more than keep 
pace with the contributions of benefactors. Their whole- 
hearted Catholic energy and the fact that they reach a vast 
multitude, normally out of all contact with the Church, is 
truly inspiring. And it has, indeed, happily inspired some 
like-minded Catholics here to attempt the same thing. Early _ 
last month appeared the first number of The Catholic Worker,’ 
a monthly published in Manchester with diocesan authority, 
and edited by an ex-student of the Catholic Labour College at 
Oxford, the aim and methods of which are akin to those of its 
American antetype—to bring the masses into touch with the 


1 See ‘‘The Catholic Worker,’? by Norman McKenna, Tug Montn, October, 


1934- 
2 Price one penny: yearly postal subscription, 1s. 6d. Obtainable from 2—4 
Garrick Street, London, W.C.2, or 13 Langworthy Road, Salford, 6, 


Manchester. 
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Christian remedies for social diseases, and to expose unspar- 
ingly those many economic and social conventions and pro- 
jects which sin against justice and charity. The first issue, 
four large pages excellently printed, is full of interest and 
promise. It is a courageous example of Catholic Action in 
a direction which offers abundant scope for new energies. It 
carries into closer practice the salutary teaching of the Catho- 
lic Social Guild. May it prove contagious as well as 
courageous. 


The Church and Marriage 


HE Anglican Archbishop of Canterbury is generally so 

admirable in his addresses on great public questions 
such as peace, unemployment and foreign relations that we 
are loth to criticize some remarks of his in the recent Convoca- 
tion discussion on the Lambeth Committee’s Report concern- 
ing ‘“The Church and Marriage.’’ But there he spoke as an 
exponent of the Anglican mind with which we are naturally 
not in accord. The Committee’s declaration that the consum- 
mated marriage of Christians is indissoluble and that legal 
separation gives no title to either party to marry again, the 
other being alive, is sound Catholic doctrine, but the Arch- 
bishop, speaking on that statement, went on to say that ‘‘in 
the course of history the Church in various ways had seen fit 
to relax what seemed to be the strictness of Christ’s standard.”’ 
If that utterance is to be interpreted as meaning that the 
Catholic Church has ever departed from the law of Christian 
marriage as enunciated by Our Lord and elaborated by St. 
Paul, it cannot be made good. The Church in her teaching 
has always ‘‘preserved the deposit,’’ whatever scandals may 
have occurred through her members or officials forsaking it. 
Unhappily, the Anglican spirit of compromise prevailed in 
that discussion, just as it did in the equally grave question of 
contraception five years ago at Lambeth. After declaring 
marriage indissoluble, Convocation gave way in face of those 
‘*hard cases’’ which are the bane of non-Catholic moral theo- 
logy. It agreed that if the ‘‘innocent party’’ marries again 
(and thus is objectively living in adultery) the parties of this 
second ‘‘marriage’’ may be admitted to communion ‘“‘at the 
discretion of the diocesan Bishop.’’ To such unfortunate pre- 
lates, therefore, Convocation would allow a power which no 
Pope ever claimed—that of giving dispensations in the matter 
of divine law. 
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Facts and Fancies 


N April last we commented on a strange little book, written 

by a member of the Anglican ‘‘Society for Catholic Re- 
union,”’ and pleading for a reconciliation of Anglicanism with 
Rome on a “‘uniate’’ basis. Since then, the bishop of the 
diocese to which many of these earnest but misguided men 
belong, has rightly pointed out the incompatibility of their 
attitude with their oath of loyalty to the Church of England. 
The Bishop of Southwell surely expressed the view of all 
reasonable people in frankly saying that, for men of that way 
of thinking, ‘‘the honest course would be not to wait, but to 
make, as Rome would wish them to make, their immediate 
submission to that Community.’’ And His Lordship, doubt- 
less conscious of what an element of disquiet they were in his 
diocese, added grimly enough—‘‘And I would do all I could 
to assist them in that course.’’ He would have to correct their 
views of history, to start with, not to say their theology : for 
it is their conviction that, in spite of Cranmer and all his 
works, they are Catholic priests. 


Heretical Intention 


T is not easy to realize the state of mind of those Anglicans 
T vino imagine that Cranmer did not succeed in doing what 
he, a learned theologian, set out to do when he altered the 
first Edwardine ordinal. If the general intention ‘‘of doing 
what the Church does’’ sufficed to countervail the deliberate 
exclusion of all idea of a sacrificing priesthood from the Angli- 
can rite, no believer could contemplate the consequences with- 
out horror. The Blessed Sacrament in that hypothesis would 
have been subjected for centuries to appalling irreverence by 
Anglican ministers who did not know they were priests, and 
by Anglican recipients who disbelieved in the Real Pre- 
sence. But, as our contemporary Blackfriars (January, 1935, 
p. 58) acutely points out to some Anglican disputants, loth 
to give up belief in their Orders, the intention in conferring 
Orders must be to do what the Church de facto does, not what 
the administrator thinks that the Church does. If the Church 
intends to make sacrificing priests and the ordainer does 
not, and shows that he does not by using a deceptive rite, 
then such ordination is null and void. A certain Anglican 
bishop is accustomed to regard the theology of the sacra- 
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ments as so much ‘‘magic.’’ He might find some counten- 


ance for such an opinion if, by virtue of pronouncing certain 
words, one could produce an effect directly contrary to what 
one wanted to produce. The case is generally illustrated by 
baptism, in conferring which sacrament with the proper rite, 
the intention of doing what the Church does suffices, even 
though one considers that no result will follow, or has no 
idea of what the result is. But if one has a positive inten- 
tion of effecting something which is de facto opposed to what 
the Church does, then the rite would have no result. It is 
the doctrine of intention which saves the sacraments from 
resembling magical rites. And it is the presence of a wrong 
intention, opposed to that of the Church and manifested by a 
mutilated rite, that has nullified Anglican Orders from the 
beginning. 


Aid for Converts 


NE of the speakers at the 1934 meeting of the Converts’ 

Aid Society, a bishop no less, confessed that, up to then, 
he had never read the Society’s Annual Report right through. 
But having, on this occasion, done so, ‘‘he was astounded,” 
astounded at the generosity with which ‘‘this marvellous 
work’’ was supported and at the growing need for its bene- 
ficent activities. After reading through the 1934 Report, 
which contains the bishop’s witty speech as well as many 
others equally to the point, one can understand His Lord- 
ship’s wonder, for the Society’s appeal is astonishingly wide- 
spread, and its income, from subscriptions, donations and col- 
lections, is well over £12,000. What untold good it accom- 
plishes on behalf of a class, often called upon to sacrifice their 
temporal livelihood for conscience’ sake, can well be imagined 
from the instances quoted of actual help afforded. It surely 
is a ‘‘charity’’ which blesses him (or her) who gives as well as 
the recipient. And it should appeal equally to ‘‘cradle-Catho- 
lics’’ who have never had to acquire the means of buying the 
Pearl of Great Price by “‘selling all,’’ and to converts who 
have found the sacrifice fully compensated for in other ways. 
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THE PARADOX OF PAIN 
A DIALOGUE 


Chaplain of the Forces. You see I have kept my word. 

Hospital Nurse. Well, Father, I knew you would come 
according to promise. I am grateful for your kindness, for 
I really am appalled at this terrible subject. 

C.F. Yes! terrible is pain and misery, but perhaps 
not so terrible as people like you think. 

H.N. It is not only what we think—it is what we see 
and feel. 

C.F. You know I am quite aware about your own be- 
reavement in the War. Was it not that which caused you 
to take up Hospital work? 

H.N. You must not think, dear Father, that my com- 
plaint was personal. On the contrary, God in His mercy 
gave me the gift of complete resignation as to my dear son’s 
fate. The more I am face to face with the facts of life, the 
more difficult becomes this problem of pain. I love my work 
here, but I do think the hospital experience has made an 
extraordinary effect upon my mind and soul. Your Rever- 
ence must have felt as I do during the War. You were, of 
course, at the Base receiving the wounded men. 

C.F. Aye, and in the trenches too, I had lots of experi- 
ences. Yet the effect of all the horror and bloody agony 
affected me in quite another way. 

H.N. Do tell me. 

C.F. What I thought of most was not the horror and 
the pain of the sufferers. It was the heroism of the men, 
their silent, patient acceptance of their lot, awful as it fre- 
quently was. I had known them as unsentimental Tommies, 
begrimed with the hardship and temptations of camp life, 
now when stretched out I realized that they had become great 
—they were suddenly raised to the highest power, the nth 
power of manliness. It was a Transformation Scene in the 
Pantomime of Real Life. I saw in every wound an aperture 
of pure light, of spiritual strength, entering their inmost soul. 

H.N. Heavens! You do not mean that they had be- 
come Saints? 

C.F. Well—yes, but only in the military sense! 
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H.N. I did not know that soldiers become Saints. 

C.F. Then you have much to learn, as I had. There | 
are different degrees of Saints just as there are different sorts. 
What I mean is, there were several cases of men bearing their 
suffering in a truly manly, if you like, a truly soldier-like, 
spirit, which can bring men so much nearer to sanctity. If 
hard suffering softens, if frivolous it makes serious, if selfish 
it makes kind, best of all, if proud it humiliates. Of course, 
you understand they were not all like this; but many Chap- 
lains have spoken of experiences similar to my own. 

H.N. Did St. Ignatius really teach that sickness is as 
great a blessing as health? That is a hard saying. 

C.F. St. Ignatius was thinking of soldiers, but soldiers 
of the Cross. 

H.N. Then your view of pain is, I suppose, different 
from mine? 

C.F. But quite as authentic. 

H.N. I take it your spirit went aloft in a flight of love 
and sympathy for your men; you must now take a nose-dive 
to earth. I want you to look at all the facts of life. 

C.F. Just what I said, we are bound to, if we want to 
solve our Paradox. 

H.N. Well, it is this way. We are told that God is 
good, we strive to believe that He is so. Why, then, does 
He permit all the pain and misery that seems to pervade 
humanity ? Sometimes we feel as though God caused the 


suffering ! 
C.F. We must not go too fast. Let us first have a look 


at the facts. 
H.N. It is all a question of facts. They are awful, are 


they not? 

C.F. You spoke of God. God is awful, is He not? 

H.N. That’s just it. If it were not for the thought of 
God, things might be more intelligible. God and Pain. God 
and Misery. God and Disease, ending in God and Death. 

C.F. Before I try to exonerate God, if this is a permis- 
sible phrase, let us see more clearly what we are talking about. 
You left out something from your list of woe. You did not 
add ‘‘God and Sin.”’ 

H.N. I know there is the Church’s doctrine of original 
sin, must we bring it in? 

C.F. We don’t have to bring in original sin because 
it is already here. 
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H.N. Yes, I know, but this aspect of our subject seems 
only to complicate, not to solve, the difficulty. Surely God 
when He created us, foresaw Original Sin. If He did not 
ordain it, He ordained the circumstances which made original 
sin possible for us? 

C.F. That is excellently stated, and I do not wish to 
discuss this subject at the moment (though we can never leave 
it wholly out of sight). One thing at a time. We must begin 
our discussion from Pain. What do we mean here? Are we 
to talk of bodily pain and misery, disease and death, what 
are called the “‘ills that Flesh is heir to’? These things only 
constitute one part of our Paradox, and not by any means the 
most important part. 

H.N. Well, of course, in the wards one does think more 
about bodily ills—but you, of course, refer to the pains of the 
spirit ? 

C.F. Precisely. We agree that we are trying to face 
facts—and, in point of fact, bodily pain is not always the 
worst. 

H.N. I suppose not, but as I said, it strikes us most. 

C.F. It strikes us first; but surely the strong man, and, 
for the matter of that, the strong woman, can endure physi- 
cal pain heroically. What about broken hearts? 

H.N. Are you thinking of lovers? Their aching or, 
as they say, broken hearts are sometimes rapidly healed— 
n’est-ce-pas ? 

C.F. Not always—but I do not refer to love, certainly 
not to sexual love. Mothers’ hearts can be broken as well as 
lovers’. 

H.N. You need not tell that to me! Remember what 
I told you—but not all women are alike. Let us think of the 
general mass, Catholics as much as non-Catholics, who suffer 
very deeply. As for the light-hearted, who are not so much 
hurt by their experiences, they seem to me to be even more 
pitiable. They are immune from suffering, only because 
they are purblind to reality. 

C.F. Well, then, we are to include in our inquiry the 
pains of weariness, disappointment (one of the worst to bear), 
of failure, disillusion, remorse—sometimes of despair, and 
the prospect of Hell. 

H.N. For God’s sake do not mention Hell. It is too 
terrible a thought ! 

C.F. Yes, of course it is terrible; nor are we going to 
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discuss the problem of eternal Hell, but that of Pain, as we 
know it here and now. But we must be careful not to restrict 
our talk to the problem of physical pain, which all animals 
feel just as we do ourselves. 

H.N. I see your point. Do you know that many of 
my friends seem more alarmed at the pain felt by, or inflicted 
upon, their pet animals than they worry about the fate of their 
fellow-men ? 

C.F. And I fear we must face this question, too. For 
modern materialists of all sorts (whatever they call themselves) 
bodily pain is absolutely the worst, the only real evil. Where- 
as we Christians hold and teach that it may be a very good 
thing. Nay, do not the Saints speak of it as though it were 
for us the very best thing? 

H.N. How could that be? Surely our natural instincts 
warn us that pain is an evil and something that is to be 
abhorred ? 

C.F. The truth we teach is that a thing may be an evil 
regarded in its own nature, while at the same time it may 
lead to good. What, for instance, about your Hospital opera- 
tions? 

H.N. You mean that such things, bad as they seem, 
may prove beneficial to happiness and to life? 

C.F. This is, of course, a very crucial test of the Chris- 
tian solution of our Paradox. 

H.N. But is not the Christian solution, as I hinted be- 
fore, a sort of argument in a circle? Pain is necessary—we 
grant—but why ? 

C.F. Then I will leave the Christian solution for the 
moment, of course, returning to it later. Let us, as we said 
at starting, keep to the facts of life—the natural facts I mean, 
independently of Revelation. But yet we must attend to the 
higher aspects of life, I mean, we are to look at human nature 
in itself, but still at its highest. All the outstanding geniuses 
of history, military commanders, great poets, artists, 
musicians, even men of science who did great things. Take 
them all into consideration and you will find that suffering 
not merely scorched them, but was seemingly a condition of 
their development. Geniuses prosper in exact proportion to 
the obstacles they suffer from and mostly overcome. Napo- 
leon failed after all, surely he suffered badly, Czsar was be- 
trayed, Joan of Arc was burned,’ John of Austria died of a 


1 Referring to her eminence as a commander of men. 
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broken heart. Beethoven was deaf, Wagner crossed in love, 
Milton, like Homer, blind, Dante an exile from his country, 
Leonardo left Rome in disgust, our own Turner was miser- 
able, and so on, and so on. 

H.N. How wonderful, but how true! 

C.F. We must, therefore, conclude that pain—whether 
physical or mental—pain as such, cannot be the greatest of 
all human evils. 

H.N. But we agree that it is an evil ? 

C.F. Certainly. But we must now go forward. The 
mysteries of human nature as such pale before our real sub- 
ject. We must pass from the puny to the Infinite, to the 
Divine. 

H.N. Are you calling Leonardo and Dante puny ? 

C.F. Only by comparison. I must appeal to St. Paul, 
who after all was a human being. He sums up his own 
sufferings, mostly, no doubt, on the physical side; but those 
who study his writings deeply may easily learn what was his 
agony of soul on the spiritual side. St. Peter in like manner. 
All the martyrs likewise. 

H.N. Was not all this suffering based on the Passion 
of Christ? Does not St. Paul speak of Christ and Him cruci- 
fied as the mainspring of his doctrine, and therefore of his 
example ? 

C.F. I have purposely avoided speaking of the suffer- 
ings of Our Crucified Lord, but in truth we find here the prin- 
ciple of Pain as a good thing magnified to the highest degree. 
That is why I opposed the puny to the Infinite. What I will 
touch upon here is the experience of great Christian Mystics. 

H.N. Ah! I fear they will be beyond me. 

C.F. Not as I shall speak of them. It is true that 
ordinary persons cannot enter fully into their suffering; but 
their statements about it agree so strikingly that we can take 
their word that it is beyond expression, however eloquently 
they refer to it. 

H.N. But how can we argue from the case of persons 
that are notoriously exceptional? Would you say that these 
saintly sufferers are normal, I mean from the ordinary stand- 
point ? 

C.F. The curious fact is that some, not indeed all Mys- 
tics, but anyhow those whom I will quote, were, from every 
human standpoint, perfectly normal. Teresa of Spain, 
Thérése of Lisieux, might both be called hard-headed women, 
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so practical, so full of common sense was their character. The 
Spaniard governed men; the Little Flower was a Mistress of 
Novices, and an outstanding writer of French prose and verse. 

H.N. That certainly sounds encouraging. We all 
know about St. Teresa of Avila—perhaps the one named after 
her imitated her Patron. 

C.F. Now hear what they wrote : 

St. Teresa declares that Rapture itself causes a pain which 
the soul can neither cause nor cure; that although it varies 
in intensity it is to those like herself an ordinary thing. ‘“The 
soul is crucified between Heaven and earth, but receives no 
succour from one or the other.’’ She adds elsewhere, that 
this pain is the only thing worth living for, and her only 
request to God is to be allowed to suffer or to die. 

The Little Flower wrote : ‘‘If the martyrdom which I have 
endured for the past year were made known, what astonish- 
ment it would cause to my friends.’’ She also adds that no 
words could describe her suffering. I think she said that she 
had no idea before that such suffering was possible. 

Without attempting to class our English Teresa Higgin- 
son with Saints who are already canonized, I may venture in 
this matter to compare her writing about her final purifica- 
tion. She declared that five minutes of the agony she then 
suffered far outweighed all the pains and suffering which her 
autobiography relates. She does not seem to have equalled 
her Patron in courage (though she was no coward), for she 
adds ‘‘such awful dread I have of the recurrence [of the pain] 
that I wonder how I live.’ 

H.N. Is there any explanation of this law of the spiri- 
tual life, I mean of such excessive spiritual pain as these 
chosen souls describe ? 

C.F. It must, I suppose, be the touch of God. By the 
sight of God, Moses was blinded ; by His Presence, the heart 
of Jeremias was broken, his bones trembled, he became as a 
drunken man ; St. Paul after a vision of the Sacred Humanity, 
could neither eat nor drink for three days, and, like Moses, 
was blinded. We must not imagine that the touch of God 
causes agony alone. The ecstasy of the Saints is quite as 


unspeakable as their pain, perhaps more so. 
H.N. Speaking again of Our Lord’s own suffering, do 


you think it throws light on our subject ? 
C.F. It is very difficult to touch on this question, be- 
cause of the Hypostatic Union of Christ’s Human Nature with 
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the Divine. But in the twenty-first Psalm, which is certainly 
Messianic, we have the statement: ‘‘I am poured out like 
water and all my bones are scattered, my heart is become like 
wax melting in the midst of my bowels, my strength is dried 
up like a potsherd.”’ 

H.N. This does seem to suggest a comparison with your 
Mystics. 

C.F. Well, St. Paul hints that as a member of Christ’s 
Mystical Body, he shares in the Life of the Redeemer. So 
possibly we may understand something of his Human Life 
from that of his same Mystical Body. 

H.N. Must we, then, say that the nearer we get to 
God and to Christ, the more acute will become our sufferings ? 

C.F. That is exactly what St. Teresa taught. Her 
words are : ‘‘The nearer we approach Jesus, the more we shall 
endure great afflictions and contradictions.’’ She probably 
was thinking rather of the exterior life, but the principle holds 
good for the interior. 

H.N. It seems almost as though actual martyrdom is a 
slight sacrifice compared to such awful sufferings. 

C.F. Sometimes it may be so, but remember that the 
infliction of death was by no means all that the martyrs 
suffered. Often it meant a hundred deaths rather than one. 

H.N. This whole subject seems to me inexplicable. 
Why is suffering so closely allied to sanctity? If allied to 
sin I could understand it better. It will not do to tell me that 
it is in order to assimilate the Saints to their Master. That 
only seems to push the difficulty further back. 

C.F. Iam trying to clear the ground. You ask, why 
is there a connexion between sanctity and suffering ?—and 
is that connexion necessary ? 

H.N. Yes, that is the difficulty. I can, of course, see 
reasons of a sort. I mean, they may go a certain way, but 
do they solve the Paradox fully ? 

C.F. We must remember that in the ways of God and 
of His designs for His creatures, there will always be a 
residuum of mystery. The work of theologians is to explain 
these matters as far as they possibly can, but a mystery will 
always remain such. Newman, speaking of Eternal Punish- 
ment, said he had to exhaust his powers of reason and will to 
enable him to accept the doctrine ; but he did not say that his 
powers (great as they undoubtedly were) removed all diffi- 
culty. On the contrary, his words imply that the difficulty 
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was always present to his mind, but that his faith remained 
unshaken by it. In our smail way we are seeking to explain 
the Paradox of Pain—but only up to a certain point. 

H.N. I think that the most satisfactory thing you have 
said. But have you said all, or is there anything further ? 

C.F. Well, we have been exploring this mystery rather 
from the psychological or human side. I am not maintain- 
ing that the connexion between sanctity and suffering is abso- 
lute—because God cannot suffer, neither do the Blessed. 

H.N. I remember you promised to appeal to the facts 
of human life. 

C.F. Yes, I wanted to take things as they are, and I 
declare that if you remove all pain from human life you leave 
little that is worth while. Take the child or take the soldier ; 
take the priest or the poet, the artist, the actor or the prize- 
fighter, ask them whether they found their formation pleasant 
or easy. Even a trainer of opera-singers said that no Prima 
Donna could do her best unless she had tasted of the cup of 
life, and by that he did not mean joy-riding in a motor-car. 

H.N. I see there is something to be said in regard to 
the order of nature, taking men and women in the concrete. 

C.F. We must also remember that the Supernatural 
is grounded in nature, and we need not wonder if a prin- 
ciple that is sound in one sphere extends to the other. Grace 
magnifies nature, sublimates it, but does not destroy it. 

H.N. You promised, I think, to test our Paradox by 
viewing it from the side of God. What exactly did that 
mean ? 

C.F. It means that God, in creation, sought His own 
accidental glory which consists in His creatures’ love of Him, 
based upon knowledge. This also constitutes the highest 
satisfaction of which creatures are capable. Now love, to be 
perfect, must be a duality and is always manifested by some 
sort of mutual gifts, of mutual sacrifice—which sacrifice in 
turn has the effect of increasing the love. God Himself in 
giving us freedom, the highest and most godlike thing in 
nature, sacrificed a great deal of the honour due to Him. 

H.N. Do proceed, this is really interesting. 

C.F. How can a lover show what his or her affection 
is capable of without some suffering? We must not think of 
passing transports of love, but that permanent devotion which 
transfigures while it burns. This love is shown by a mother 
even in the pangs of child-birth, and in every crisis of experi- 
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ence her love is not only tried and tested, it is purified, 
strengthened and ennobled. Sweet as it is, such love often 
involves draining a cup of bitterness to the dregs. ‘‘Can you 
drink of the Chalice that I drink, or be baptized with the 
baptism wherewith I am baptized ?’’ This is the common test 
of love, human or Divine. 

H.N._ I do see that this idea is essential to our religion, 
but are you sure that it expresses a universal truth ? 

C.F. We have already touched on that question. All 
I can do is to quote from 4 Kempis, one of the finest epigrams 
that man ever uttered : 

“Ubi amatur, non laboratur, aut si laboratur, labor ipse 
amatur.”’ 
We can leave it at that. 
HENRY BROWNE. 





A Day in June 


S UMMER kissed June in the arcades of morning, 
Crowning with roses her bridal array ; 
Cast at her feet, for her beauty’s adorning, 
Tribute of blossom and sweet of new hay. 


Dew-gemmed her coronal, lovely and gracious, 
Down the bright hours, Heaven’s light on her face, 
Passed she to noontide, awaiting, audacious, 
To take, unresisting, his ardent embrace. ® 


Soft-footed evening weaves dream curtains tender, 
Choiréd by nightingales, sinking to rest 

’Neath the hushed shadow of sleep’s soft surrender, 
While night sets one tremulous star on her breast. 


L. QUARLES, 








PAUL VERLAINE 


lic poetry ever produced by a Frenchman. His two 

volumes ‘‘Sagesse’’ and ‘‘Amour’’ reveal a humble, 
genuine Catholicity that is far removed from the vague re- 
ligiosity and “‘literary’’ Christianity of many of his more re- 
putable contemporaries. Yet his life was a scandal. Symons 
hardly exaggerates when he calls it ‘‘a disaster, more sordid 
perhaps than the life of any other poet.’’?* Even Lepelletier, 
Verlaine’s steadfast friend and defender, must confess that 
his career was full of ‘‘faults, follies, and weaknesses.’’ * But 
his poetic genius overcame the handicap of his moral lapses, 
and his faith remained unquestionably sincere, however little 
on occasion his conduct or writings reflected its teachings. 
His besetting sin, the curse that brought about all his mis- 
fortunes and caused his physical and moral deterioration, was 
intemperance. 

The main facts of his life are familiar. He was born at 
Metz on March 30, 1844. His father, Captain Nicholas Ver- 
laine, was a worthy member of an ancient Ardennaise family, 
while his mother was a pious, thrifty, highly respectable 
woman from French Flanders. Both adored their son, an 
only child and consequently hopelessly spoiled. Paul was 
sent first to a little school in Rue Héléne and then to the In- 
stitution Landry, from which the pupils were taken twice a 
day to the Bonaparte Lyceum. He received his Bachelier és 
Lettres in 1862. After his school days were over, he became 
an employee in a Paris Insurance Company, and then a 
Government clerk in the Hétel de Ville. He joined the group 
of young ‘‘Parnassian’’ poets who frequented Lemerre’s book 
shop, and the salons of the Marquise de Ricard and Nina de 
Callias, and, when twenty-two, he produced his first book of 
verse, ‘‘Poémes saturniens,’’ published in 1866 with money 
provided by his cousin Elise, an orphan whom his parents had 
educated as their own child.” These early poems show the 
influence of Baudelaire, and an effort at Parnassian impas- 
sibility and pessimism. Still, they are not wholly imitative, 


Pe« VERLAINE has written some of the best Catho- 


1 “The Symbolist Movement in Literature,’’ p. 94. 
2**Paul Verlaine, sa vie, son ceuvre,’’ p. 24. 
3 See ‘‘Confessions,’’ p. 6 (‘‘CEuvres complétes,’’ Vol. V). 
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and they breathe already the tenderness which flowered so 
exquisitely fater on. Consider, for instance, ‘‘Chanson 
d’automne’”’ : 
Les sanglots longs 
Des violons 
De l’automne 
Blessent mon coeur 
D’une langueur 
Monotone. 


Tout suffocant 

Et bléme, quand 
Sonne l’heure, 

Je me souviens 

Des jours anciens 
Et je pleure. 


Et je m’en vais 
Au vent mauvais 
Qui m’emporte 
Dega, dela, 
Pareil a la 
Feuille morte. 


This poem and ‘‘Mon réve familier’’ are among the best that 
he ever wrote. ‘‘Poémes saturniens’’ were passed over by 
critics, though Verlaine received many flattering eulogies 
from his friends, Leconte de Lisle, Théodore de Banville, 
Victor Hugo, Francois Coppée, and Sainte-Beuve. The last 
encouraged him to continue writing descriptive poems, such 
as his ‘‘César Borgia’’ and ‘‘Philippe II.”’ 

Verlaine followed this advice to some extent in his next 
volume, ‘‘Fétes galantes’’ (1869), which is still more objec- 
tive and artistic than ‘‘Poémes saturniens.’’ Its inspiration 
was drawn from reading the Goncourts, who had just pub- 
lished some excellent historic studies. His attempt to picture 
the eighteenth century presents its manners and conversations 
accurately enough, but lacks atmosphere and life. The 
volume, however, contains some exquisite gems, such as 
‘Clair de lune,’’ ‘‘Colloque sentimental,’’ and ‘‘Colombine.”’ 

Verlaine had begun to drink in 1862, during his vacation 
at Fampoux, after the close of his college career, and the 
habit grew on him until it bordered on dipsomania. His 
father died in 1865 and his cousin Elise in 1866. Thus he 
was deprived of two influences for good which might have 
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been powerful enough to save him. Two other misfortunes 
followed soon after, his unhappy marriage and his friendship 
with the poet and adventurer Jean Arthur Rimbaud. 

One day while at the home of his friend Charles de Sivry, 
the musician and composer, a young girl scarcely sixteen 
years of age appeared in the doorway. It was Mathilde 
Mauté, step-sister of Sivry, and Verlaine seems to have fallen 
in love at first sight. He describes her in his ‘‘Mémoires 
d’un veuf”’ as a pretty young girl with chestnut hair, dressed 
in grey and green.’ This picture of Mathilde, as she appeared 
to him for the first time, seems to have remained with him al- 
ways, for he mentions it in two poems: 


En robe grise et verte avec des ruches, 

Un jour de juin que j’étais soucieux 

Elle apparut souriante 4 mes yeux 

Qui l’admiraient sans redouter d’embiches.’ 


Simple elle était comme au temps de ma cour, 
En robe grise et verte et voila tout. 
J’aimai toujours les femmes dans ce goit.* 


He married her in the spring of 1870, and the same year 
he published ‘‘La Bonne Chanson,’’ a volume of tender love- 
songs, which Victor Hugo called ‘‘une fleur dans un obus.”’ * 
The twenty-one poems which make up the volume are, for the 
most part, taken from letters written to his fiancée during her 
visits to Normandy. He breaks away from the objectivity of 
the Parnassians, and expresses freely his hopes and fears, his 
dreams of conjugal happiness and his resolutions to reform. 
We find no philosophic considerations or abstract declama- 
tions on the excellence and grandeur of love. The poems are 
simple and sincere, for Verlaine idolized Mathilde, and 1870 
was probably the brightest year of his life. 

Trouble began all too soon. When the Franco-German 
War broke out, the poet joined the National Guards (though 
he was exempt from military service), came home drunk one 
night, and the first domestic quarrel followed. After the fall 
of the Commune, to which he adhered, he gave up his duties 
as a clerk, went with his wife to live in his father-in-law’s 
house in the Rue Nicolet, and continued to drink. Then Jean 

1 “(CEuvres complétes,’’ Vol. IV, p. 212. 

2 ‘*La Bonne Chanson,” p. 122 (*‘CEuvres complétes,’’ Vol. I). 


3 “Amour,” p. 35 (‘‘CEuvres complétes,’’ Vol. II). 
4 See ‘‘Confessions,’’ p. 126 (‘‘CEuvres compleétes,’’ Vol. V). 
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Arthur Rimbaud, a pale, eccentric youth, reputed a prodigy, 
appeared in Paris, and Verlaine invited him to stay at the 
Mautés. But Madame Mauté, on account of his crudity and 
boorishness, soon dismissed him, and Verlaine, abandoning 
his wife for this dubious friend, went with him first to Bel- 
gium and later to England. He seems never to have realized 
the gravity of his behaviour (his son was born soon after), 
and he was indignant at Mathilde for refusing to take him 
back. It is true that his little wife could have shown more 
patience with him, been more forgiving and made greater 
efforts to influence him for good. He still loved her ardently 
and she might have saved him, but she was only a child, in- 
capable of mature forbearance, and she did not understand her 
husband at all. 

Verlaine lived with Rimbaud in England for some time, 
giving lessons in French for their mutual support. When 
funds ran low, as they frequently did, his mother was always 
ready to come to the rescue. He returned to France in 1872, 
but went back to London and Rimbaud the following year. 
Then in July, 1873, he left for Brussels, where occurred 
their quarrel and the attempted crime. Verlaine, in a fit of 
drunkenness, fired at his friend and wounded him. He was 
tried, and condemned to eighteen months of imprisonment. 
It is amazing what a disastrous influence this boy (he was 
eighteen at the time of the quarrel) had on Verlaine, eleven 
years his senior. He encouraged him in his ruinous habit 
of drink, which he said was the mother of genius, he was the 
chief occasion of his separation from his wife and of his long 
imprisonment. Mornet says that he induced Verlaine to 
“scorn a prudent life, prudent art, old traditions.’’* His 
poetic gifts were undoubted. His ‘‘Bateau ivre’’ rightly ap- 
pears in most anthologies of French poetry, but as a man he 
was a moral wreck, and he brought about the ruin of a greater 
than himself. 

Verlaine accepted his punishment without bitterness, and 
a complete moral revolution took place in him during the fol- 
lowing months. He had, of course, been baptized a Catholic, 
and he tells us that his First Communion was ‘‘good,”’ and 
that his general confession had been scrupulous,’ but, like 
so many of his class and time, he had never received the 


1 “Histoire de la littérature et de la pensée francaises contemporaines, 
1870—1927,”” p. 48. 
2 See ‘‘Confessions,’’ p. 58 (‘‘CEuvres compleétes,’’ Vol. V). 
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sacraments again. Solitude, and the grief and despair which 
overcame him when he received official notice of his wife’s 
legal separation, resulted in a return to the Faith, a deep re- 
pentance for his past life, and a sincere determination to 
amend. He wrote to his friend Lepelletier : ‘‘If anyone asks 
news of me, say that you know that I am well, and that I am 
absolutely converted to the Catholic religion after mature re- 
flection, being in full possession of my moral liberty and good 
sense.’’ * His sincerity is confirmed by the tone of the poems 
that he wrote at this time, and by the fact that he abstained 
from drink and kept straight for six years. 

He had completed ‘‘Romances sans paroles,’’ but could not 
find a publisher, so Lepelletier published it for him in 1873. 
This volume, with its twenty-three poems, contains excellent 
examples of both his manners, Parnassian and Romantic. 
**Paysages Belges,’’ for instance, is entirely objective, while 
**Il pleure dans mon cceur’’ and “‘O triste, triste était mon 
ame,’’ as well as “‘Birds in the Night,’’ are very personal. 
This last is addressed to Mathilde, and begins: 


Vous n’avez pas eu toute patience. 


Many of the poems in this volume were composed during his 
stay in London, and have English titles (“‘A Poor Young 
Shepherd,’’ ‘‘Spleen,’’ ‘‘Streets,’’ ‘‘Child Wife,’’ etc.). 
*‘Romance sans paroles’’ and ‘‘Sagesse,’’ which followed 
it in 1881, contain the best work of Verlaine. Lemaitre says 
that ‘‘Sagesse’’ is perhaps the only book of French Catholic 
poetry that he knows, the first to express truly the love of 
God.* Charles Morice also maintains, surely with some 
exaggeration, that it is ‘‘the greatest of Catholic poems since 
that of Dante.’’* Huysmans, in his preface to the ‘‘Poésies 
religieuses de Paul Verlaine,’’ says: ‘‘Alone, indeed, through 
the centuries, he has found again those accents of humility and 
candour, those mournful and penetrating prayers, those child- 
like joys, forgotten since this return to the pride of paganism, 
which we call the Renaissance.’’ His simple faith is ex- 
pressed in musical verse, the like of which was hitherto un- 
known in French. The first poem in ‘‘Sagesse’’ is ‘Bon 
chevalier masqué,’’ an allegorical explanation of the author’s 


1 Quoted by Lepelletier, ‘‘Paul Verlaine, sa vie, son ceuvre,’’ p. 381. 

2 Les Contemporaines. Etudes et portraits,’’ Vol. IV, pp. 90, 95. 

3 ‘*CEuvres complétes de Paul Verlaine,’’ Introduction, Vol. I, p. x. See 
also ‘‘De Dante a Verlaine,’’ a study of Verlaine’s religious poetry by J. 
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conversion. This is followed by others naive, and at the same 
time sublime, with nothing hypocritical or puritanical in them. 
One of the most beautiful is a long dialogue between the 
poet’s soul and God, which begins : 


O mon Dieu, vous m’avez blessé d’amour 
Et la blessure est encore vibrante, 
O mon Dieu, vous m’avez blessé d’amour. 


In the second part he addresses Our Lady : 
Je ne veux plus aimer que ma mére Marie. 


Sometimes there is a touching note of sadness and regret for 
an irreparable past : 


Qu’as-tu fait, 6 toi que voila 
Pleurant sans cesse, 

Dis, qu’as-tu fait, toi que voila 
De ta jeunesse? 


In another poem he speaks of having seen ‘‘our only child,’’ 
but this is probably the utterance of a desire, the imagined 
fulfilment of a dream, rather than the statement of an actual 
fact, for Donos assures us that Verlaine never saw his little 
son George,’ though he made several desperate attempts to 
do so. 

The volume ‘‘Amour”’ was written about the same time as 
“‘Sagesse’’ and expresses similar sentiments, but it was not 
published until 1888. It contains beautiful prayers, memories 
of his brief conjugal happiness, and of the grief and heart- 
break that followed it. 

Verlaine left prison in 1875 and thought himself another 
man. He tried to approach his wife and see if there was any 
possibility of a reconciliation, but she repulsed him. He 
made a retreat at La Trappe, and even wanted to enter there, 
but was refused.’ Shortly after, he left for England, where 
he taught French, Latin and drawing in a certain Mr. An- 
drew’s scholastic establishment at Stickney in Lincolnshire. 
The following year his friend, Ernest Delahaye, resigned 
his position as professor in the College of Notre Dame 
at Rethel, in the department of the Ardennes, and Verlaine 
took his place. This was one of the most peaceful periods 
in his troubled life, where, in an atmosphere of studious 


1 ‘‘Verlaine intime,’’ p. 144. See also Lepelletier, ‘‘Paul Verlaine, sa vie, 


son ceuvre,’’ p. 541. 
4 See Nicolson, ‘‘Paul Verlaine,’’ p. 125. 
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leisure, with the temptation to drink removed to a great extent, 
he kept the good resolutions he had made in prison, taught, 
and wrote many of the poems that appeared in later volumes. 
One of the boys in his class at Rethel was Lucien Létinois, 
and a pure and deep affection grew up between master and 
pupil. Verlaine conceived the idea of buying a farm and 
living on it in peace and contentment with his young friend, 
so in 1879 they left Rethel to carry out the fantastic plan. 
As neither had any practical knowledge of farming, the 
scheme completely failed, and the farm at Juniville (bought 
with his mother’s money) was forfeited. Not long after, 
Lucien died of typhoid fever, and Verlaine poured out his 
grief in some of his most touching poems. Possibly he was 
thinking of his own son George also, when he wrote the long 
poem beginning: 
Mon fils est mort. J’adore, 6 mon Dieu, votre loi! 


From the death of Lucien in 1881, we can trace Verlaine’s 
physical, mental, and moral decline.’ He tried to drown his 
sorrows in absinthe, and thus wasted what was left of his 
own and his mother’s fortune. His health continued to grow 
worse, until in his last years he was pitifully crippled up with 
arthritis, gout, and rheumatism. 

In 1883 he tried agriculture again at Coulommes, but this 
attempt was even more unsuccessful than the first one. He 
quarrelled with the neighbours, had a disagreement with his 
mother, was accused of violence towards her and imprisoned 
for a month at Vouziers. He regretted his rashness bitterly, 
and the poor old lady readily forgave him. She died in 
Paris three years later. Verlaine, alone, sick, a drunkard, 
spent his last years at charity hospitals, or with one of the 
two abandoned women who shared his loose affections. He 
wrote much and became a sort of god to the younger genera- 
tion of writers, who, on the death of Leconte de Lisle in 1894, 
acclaimed him ‘‘Prince of Poets.’’ But his later works’ are, 
with rare exceptions, much inferior to those of his earlier 
years. He died on January 8, 1896, in poverty and loneli- 
ness, for though the priest and his friends had been sum- 
moned, they arrived too late. The mourners were headed by 
his brother-in-law, Charles de Sivry, and funeral orations 


2 His wife had married again in 1879. See Nicolson, ‘‘Paul Verlaine,’’ 
p. 138. 
2 Those especially which were written after 1890. 
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were spoken by Maurice Barrés, Francois Coppée, Catulle 
Mendés, Stephane Mallarmé, Jean Moréas, Gustave Kahn, 
and Edmond Lepelletier.. We may sympathize with Ver- 
laine, divorced by his wife, forgotten by his friends, con- 
demned by society, but we realize that he wove for himself 
his destiny. During the last ten years of his life, he published 
nine volumes of verse, much of it very gross (perhaps no 
other style could win a public) and little that shows high 
inspiration. 

Verlaine’s prose is, on the whole, very inferior to his 
poetry. Gregh condemns it as too “invertebrate.” * Much 
of it is autobiographical, for the author seems to delight in 
revealing his innermost secrets and in exaggerating his 
wickedness. ‘‘Mes hépitaux’’ is an account of his sojourns 
in poor-houses, ‘‘Mes prisons,’’ his experiences in gaols, 
‘“‘Confessions,’’ his life up to 1871, ‘‘Quinze jours en Hol- 
lande,’’ letters written thence to a friend in 1892 when 
Verlaine was giving a series of lectures. Then there are 
several collections of short stories, ‘‘Louise Leclerc,’’ ‘‘His- 
toires comme ¢a,’’ and ‘‘Contes,’’ most of them rather risqué 
and rather dull. ‘‘Les Poétes maudits,’’ ‘‘Les Hommes 
d’aujourd’hui,”’ and ‘‘Charles Baudelaire’ are literary studies 
written in a gossipy style, all showing a just judgment and 
critical estimate of his contemporaries which posterity has 
in general ratified. ‘‘Les Poétes maudits’’ includes a sketch 
about himself under the anagram ‘‘Pauvre Lélian,’’ in which 
he seeks to justify, in the name of art, his ‘‘dualism’’ which 
permitted him to write poems as sublime as those in 
‘“‘Sagesse’’ and to follow them with obscenity such as is ex- 
hibited elsewhere. Aside from the Catholic point of view, 
which knows no compromise between vice and virtue, most 
readers would agree that little would be lost if the whole bulk 
of his lascivious verse were condemned to oblivion. 

Even at his best, Verlaine has marked faults. He has often 
been compared to Villon and La Fontaine. Though he shares 
the bohemian instincts and the bad reputation of the first, 
and the lackadaisical character of the second, he does not 
equal either of them in imagination or originality. Too often 
his poetry lacks vitality, colour, vigour and passion. It 
sounds a melancholy, plaintive note which is apt to degener- 


1 See Lepelletier, ‘‘ Paul Verlaine, sa vie, son ceuvre,” p. 544 ff. 
- 2‘“*La Maison de Verlaine,”’ p. 224 (published in his ‘*Etude sur Victor 
ugo’’). 
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ate into sentimentality or worse. Frequently his ideas are 
obscure, owing to the fact that he suggests rather than defines. 
The idea no doubt is clear to himself. The poet sees visions 
hid from others, but he merely hints at the resulting impres- 
sions, dreams and sensations, and fails to convey their 
entirety. 

In his youth Verlaine was one of the founders of ‘‘la Par- 
nasse,’’ a review and society wholly devoted to poetry, and 
schooled himself to write impassible, objective, descriptive 
poems, of which the oft-quoted verse 


Est-elle en marbre ou non, la Vénus de Milo?’ 


is an excellent example. Later, his romantic temperament and 
his admiration of Victor Hugo caused him to abandon this 
school. After his first two volumes, he reacts against per- 
fection of form, and takes many liberties with grammar, style, 
and prosody. He introduces foreign words and archaisms, 
ends sentences with adverbs, abuses assonance and allitera- 
tion, and violates metrical technique. His only rule seems 
to be his poetic instinct and intuition, which fortunately rarely 
fail him. 

His best work combines the artistic beauty that charac- 
terized his early manner, and the tender personal touch of 
his later style. If colour is lacking, melody is abundant. He 
follows his own theory of ‘‘Music before all else,’’ and has 
drawn delightful harmony out of the French language. This 
language was his servant and obeyed the least will of the 
master. Even when the meaning of the poem is doubtful, 
we can enjoy its exquisite rhythm. All his volumes could 
be entitled ‘‘Romances sans paroles,’’ for they are beautiful 
to the ear, elusive lyric songs of love or sorrow with an 
occasional humorous strain or caustic note. Symons says 
that ‘‘Verlaine is the first to write poetry without rhetoric,” * 
and Anatole France ventures somewhat rashly to predict that 
future generations will call him the greatest poet of his time.’ 
His poems reveal a man deeply in love with life even though 
it treated him badly, and they breathe a profound sincerity. 
This sincerity is the secret of his ‘‘don d’émouvoir.”’ * He 
sings with a humble naiveté, with a refreshing simplicity, 


1 “*Poémes saturniens,”’ p. 78 (‘‘CEuvres complétes,”’ Vol. 1). 

2 ‘*The Symbolist Movement in Literature,’”’ p. 87. 

3 ‘La Vie littéraire,’’ p. 304 (‘‘CEuvres complétes,’’ Vol. VII). 
4 Seché, ‘Paul Verlaine,’’ p. 102. 
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which arouses a corresponding tremor of emotion in our 
hearts. 

There are many authentic portraits and accurate descrip- 
tions of Verlaine. Bénéteau insists on his ‘‘ape-like ugli- 
ness.’’* At first glance, the bald head, the unkempt beard, 
the flat nose, the small slanting eyes, and the ambiguous 
smile are apt to shock us, but his childlike, yet inspired, ex- 
pression belies the sensuousness of his face, ‘‘a face devoured 
by dreams, feverish and somnolent.’’* <A ‘‘poor devil who 
made verses like an angel,’’ according to Deschamps.’ Let 
us hope that what is angelic in his output God, in His infinite 
mercy, may hold to outweigh what is devilish. 


JEROME KEELER. 


1 “Etude sur l’inspiration et l’influence de Paul Verlaine,’’ p. 18 ff- 
2 Symons, ‘‘The Symbolist Movement in Literature,’’ p. 81. 
3 ‘‘Verlaine,’’ p. 40 (“‘Sa Vie et ses livres,’’ Vol. III). 





My Mother 


HIS love of mine, which God hath given me, 
Shines through the years a golden point of light, 
By Time unconquered, and triumphantly 
From Darkness wins a solace, warm and bright, 
To illume the sanctuary of my soul— 
A lamp before my heart’s high altar, there 
To tell me of that glorious aureole, 
God’s prize, which hangs within the Gates of Prayer. 


Yea, ’tis a candle set in place by her 
To send its gleam, when fearsome tempests roar, 
Out through the dark unto the wanderer— 
Her boy, for whom she waiteth evermore. 
She placed it there the day she went above, 
Bright signal of a mother’s quenchless love. 


CHARLES J. QUIRK. 








“NOBLESSE OBLIGE” 


shout. The old gardener weeding the bed nearby 

started nervously, and a cat which had been asleep on 
the lawn made one dive for the shelter of an herbaceous border. 
But the young man astride the low branch of an oak tree 
above the hammock merely laughed derisively. ‘‘Well, you 
shouldn’t waste a lovely afternoon like this reading drivel,’’ 
he said, ‘‘come down to the river with me and we’ll borrow 
Hudson’s boat.’’ But Philippa was angry. A joke was a joke, 
but to be smothered in lawn-mowings wasn’t one. 

“*What will Dixon say ?’’ she demanded. ‘‘Look at the mess 
you’ve made!’’ ‘‘Oh, dear old Dixon won’t mind,’’ said 
Martin cheerfully, ‘‘he’ll be glad to do a bit of clearing up 
in the shade instead of weeding out there in the sun.’’ The 
old man turned round on hearing his name and came slowly 
over to them. ‘‘Did you call me, Miss Philippa ?’’ he asked ; 
dispassionately regarding the scattered heaps of grass all 
round the hammock. Martin cut in: ‘‘No, Dixon, we didn’t 
call you; we were just saying we were sure you wouldn’t 
mind sweeping this up for us...’ ‘“‘I never... ,’’ began 
Philippa indignantly, but the old man shook his head at her 
gently. ‘‘That’s all right, Miss Philippa,’’ he said, ‘‘don’t 
you be worrying yourself. I likes to see young people en- 
joying themselves.’’ Philippa’s renewed protests were 
drowned in Martin’s whoop of delight, and realizing sud- 
denly that the joke, though on her, was a good joke, she 
laughed too, casting dignity to the winds. ‘‘Well, thanks 
awfully,’’ she said, ‘‘any time will do as long as Dad doesn’t 
come out and see it; I don’t want young Mr. Tennant here to 
get into trouble.’’ ‘‘And you might hide that book away,’’ 
added the irrepressible Martin, ‘‘or our Miss Philippa might 
get into trouble. She’s much too young to read a book like 
this’’ ; and he picked up ‘‘Psychology for Adult Minds’’ from 
where it had fallen on the lawn and put it in the hammock. 
‘*And don’t get reading it yourself either,’’ he added, ‘‘you 
might find that your liking to see young people enjoying 
themselves is due to the most regrettable kind of complex in 
your private life.’’ ‘‘Bless you, Sir, I don’t want to go read- 
ing that sort of book,’’ said Dixon, ‘‘I reads Catalogues when 
I has the time, and perhaps one o’ them Catholic papers on 


Pee. swung herself out of the hammock with a 
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a Sunday afternoon if I wake a bit before tea-time.’’ He 
touched his cap and moved off towards the potting shed to 
fetch a broom; and Martin and Philippa, the girl quite for- 
getting she had ever been annoyed, went off together towards 
the little gate that led straight down to the river. 

‘So the old chap’s a Catholic,’’ said Martin, ‘‘are all the 
old family retainers Catholics here?’’ His voice held a touch 
of irony which Philippa was quick to catch, but she did not 
make any comment on the tone of his inquiry as she answered 
in the affirmative. ‘‘Yes, Father won’t have any but Catho- 
lics, he says he thinks that it is only right to make that a rule 
in a house like this.’’ ‘‘What do you mean ‘in a house like 
this’ ?’? asked Martin. Philippa flushed and hesitated, and 
then to her relief Martin dashed off without waiting for an 
answer, crying, ‘‘There’s Hudson, I’ll ask him for the canoe, 
come on.”’ 

As she followed him down to the boat-house, she turned 
over in her mind the best way of explaining to this cheerful 
young pagan that one of the rooms in the Manor was a chapel 
in which was reserved the Blessed Sacrament. Perhaps her 
father had been right when he had demurred somewhat at 
allowing her brother to ask Martin to stay with them. Any- 
way Denis should have told him about it, not just gone off, 
an hour after they had arrived at the house, leaving her to 
entertain his friend while he amused himself playing cricket 
on the village green. ‘‘Noblesse oblige,’’ he had said, mean- 
ing that as son of the Manor he could not disappoint the team 
for which he had played regularly since his first term at 
Cambridge. 

Martin had laughed at this, Philippa remembered, and her 
brother had got a bit nettled and said that he was jolly proud 
of playing for the village team anyway and he hoped they’d 
always want to have him in it. And Martin had laughed again 
and said why hadn’t he said so at first instead of trotting out 
all that ‘‘Noblesse oblige’ nonsense, and that no thank-you 
he wouldn’t come and watch, he would rather take Miss 
Davies on the river as had been already suggested. And 
here they were, after a happy morning going all over the gar- 
den and stables during which they had become surprisingly 
friendly, the last barriers of'shyness being broken down dur- 
ing their téte-d-téte lunch eaten in the hay-field at Martin’s 
urgent request. ‘‘As your father won’t be in and your 
brother’s feeding in the pavilion, why shouldn’t we do what 
we like ?’’ he had said. 
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She had reached the boat-house by now, and could hear 
Martin’s excited voice raised in argument. ‘‘Yes, I know 
Miss Philippa has her own canoe and a dinghy, and I dare- 
say a battleship as well, but I want to borrow yours. I had 
a look at it this morning and it’s a lovely thing ; who built it ?”’ 
Philippa could hear Hudson make some reply; she knew 
he had built the canoe himself and that he would be delighted 
to hear it thus admired. They came out on the landing-stage 
and between them launched the little boat. ‘‘Hop in,’’ said 
Martin unceremoniously, and in a moment they were gliding 
rapidly into the middle of the stream, each with a paddle 
flashing in and out of the sunlit water. Overhead the in- 
credibly blue sky was untouched by a single cloud; not a 
bird flew across to disturb the illusion of infinite stillness. . . 

Philippa’s thoughts went back to the problem of how to 
forewarn Martin of what he was “‘in for’’ as a guest in their 
house. Quite obviously Denis had not told him of the almost 
feudal Catholicity of the household, and in the short time she 
had known him Philippa had begun to realize that nothing 
was more alien to this young undergraduate’s philosophy of 
life than the twin archaisms—as they seemed to him—of 
Feudalism and Catholicism. 

For some time there was no sound but the sharp swift cut 
of the bows through the water and the soft fall of diamond 
drops from either end of the flashing paddles. After a while 
the stream narrowed, and they slackened pace. ‘‘Shall we 
tie up for a bit?’’ asked Martin; and Philippa assented at 
once, steering gently towards the bank where the elder bushes 
growing close down to the water’s edge provided convenient 
mooring posts. Rather thankful for a rest, she got out, leav- 
ing Martin to secure the canoe, and climbing a little way up 
the bank between two clumps of elders, she sat down on the 
mossy ground at the foot of an old beech tree. Presently 
Martin joined her, and they sat there for some minutes in 
silence enjoying the quiet, cool peacefulness of the woodland 
glade. 

Martin was the first to speak. ‘‘It’s a pretty good world at 
times,’”’ he said, ‘‘funny that we don’t know how it all 
started.’’ Philippa knew that this was intended as a challenge, 
and she felt vaguely annoyed that she should be called upon 
to defend the orthodox view of the origin of creation to this 
unbelieving youth on such a lovely afternoon. ‘‘But we do 
know,”’ she said, with some asperity, ‘‘it all started when God 
created it, as you very well know though you pretend not to.”’ 
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‘‘When a defendant knows he’s got a bad case he generally 
gets a bit heated about it,’’ observed Martin with exasperating 
coolness, and fell again into silence. Philippa felt annoyed 
with herself and with him for being so quick to see her want 
of self-control. Why was it that any discussion on religion 
always made her appear at her worst. It had always been like 
that : at school ; at college ; among her own set in the County 
with whom she hunted and dined and danced. And now here 
she was again, flying up when there was really no occasion 
for it. 

Suddenly Philippa felt very small. Who was she to be 
impatient with those who did not believe that Faith, preached 
with so much love and understanding by Christ, died for with 
such generosity and gladness by the martyrs, preserved in 
her own family by the unwavering loyalty of a noble line of 
men and women? ‘‘A bad case’’ indeed. How could she 
have so spoken as to provoke so irrational a comment? “It 
isn’t my case that’s bad,’’ she said at last, with unwonted 
meekness. ‘‘It’s I who am a bad defendant. If you are in- 
terested in these things you ought to talk to my father. The 
Faith is absolutely part of him. We have a chapel in the 
house, you know,”’ she rushed on, ‘‘and a chaplain and Mass 
every morning and...” 

She paused, wondering what her companion would say to 
this revelation of out-of-date practices going on beneath the 
roof whose shelter he was to share. But Martin was of a sud- 
den very serious. ‘‘A chapel in the house and Mass, then 
I suppose you keep the Sacrament? I’m very glad.’’ He 
turned to her in a sudden burst of confidence. ‘‘I have always 
wanted to study Catholicism at first-hand,’’ he said, ‘‘there is 
no doubt that it has been a factor to be reckoned with in the 
history of civilization; it can’t be all a mug’s game.”’ He 
hesitated, frowning at her a moment, and added in the tone 
of one forestalling an attack, ‘‘but of course it’s all desperately 
out of date,’’ and before she could reply leapt to his feet, say- 
ing, “I'll go and get you some of those dog-roses,’’ and 
climbed further up the bank behind her. 

Philippa remained where she was. She knew that in those 
last moments the Spirit of God had stirred in that little wood- 
fand glade, touching her own heart to humility and his to 
something akin to reverence. She did not know that her ad- 
mission of her inadequacy as a defendant of her Faith had ap- 
pealed to him strongly. It was not the ignorance of Catholics 
about their religion—stupendous though this often was—that 
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amazed him so much as their unwillingness to realize that 
they were ignorant, an unwillingness that led them into all 
sorts of absurdities and inconsistencies in its defence. He had 
often thought that if they realized the harm that could be 
done in this way they would avoid religious arguments like 
the plague, or else fit themselves to conduct them rationally. 
For Martin was an unbeliever by training rather than by in- 
stinct, and if Catholicism had proved itself to him a water- 
tight philosophy he would have been definitely attracted by it. 
At Rugby and Queens’ his set hadn’t bothered much about 
religion one way or the other, but arguments they loved, and 
the best and most heated kind of arguments could always be 
worked up over religion, so Catholicism had come in for a 
good deal of discussion. 

Presently Philippa looked at her watch and called to Mar- 
tin. He came down to her at once with a bunch of wild roses 
in his hands. ‘‘Aren’t they glorious?’’ he said. Philippa 
took them from him. ‘‘They are lovely,’’ she answered, ‘‘don’t 
they tell you in every petal that God made them?’’ Then 
without giving him time to reply she added, ‘‘but hurry ! we 
must get back or we shall be late for dinner.’’ ‘‘Why ? what 
time is it ?’’ asked Martin ; ‘‘good heavens, half-past six, and I 
promised Hudson faithfully that I would bring his canoe back 
before seven o’clock ; his niece is coming down with her young 
man, and he wants them to have it then.’’ ‘‘Well, we shall 
have to paddle pretty hard,’’ said Philippa, as they unmoored, 
“‘we have the stream against us.’’ ‘‘Noblesse oblige,’’ said 
Martin wickedly, ‘‘the ‘nice young gentleman at the Manor’ 
cannot go back on his word.”’ 

They reached the boat-house with a few minutes to spare, 
thanks to Martin’s herculean efforts with the paddle, and went 
in to find Hudson. ‘‘I thought you would be looking out 
anxiously for us,’’ said Martin, ‘‘we ran it very fine I’m 
afraid.’’ ‘‘That’s all right, Sir,’’ replied the boatman, “I 
knew you’d get back the time you said you would; why, 
there’s my Milly coming along now.”’ 

Martin followed Philippa up to the house, leaving Hudson 
to greet his niece and her companion, whom he recognized as 
the groom who had driven them up in the dog-cart that morn- 
ing. ‘Better not butt in on love’s young dream,”’ he said to 
Philippa, ‘‘I suppose that young couple proposes to hand on 
the old family retainer tradition to future generations?” 
**Well, they could do worse,’’ answered Philippa seriously ; 
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and leaving Martin to think over this subversive notion, she 
went up to her room to rest after their race upstream. 

At dinner that evening Sir Malcolm Davies took stock of his 
young guest. Very young, was his first inaudible comment, 
and, rather bumptious, his second. But he seemed to be get- 
ting along famously with his daughter on whose opinion of 
young men he relied, so he reserved judgment. They had 
coffee afterwards on the terrace, the lovely day having given 
place by imperceptible degrees to a yet more lovely night. The 
stillness was broken only by the quiet chinking of the cups 
and the occasional heavy sighs of the great sheep-dog who 
lay at the foot of the steps. ‘‘Poor old Dan,”’ said Philippa, 
“the does feel the heat so; I found him asleep in the chapel 
just now, he knows it’s the coolest room in the house.’’ ‘‘The 
chapel,’’ said Martin quickly, ‘‘you have not shown me that 
yet; may I see it, Sir?’’ he added, turning to Sir Malcolm. 
The stern expression on the face of Philippa’s father 
softened: the chapel was his most beloved possession, the 
chapel and that which it contained. ‘‘Why of course,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but you have been told that we have the Blessed Sacra- 
ment reserved here? It is not merely an old room of historic 
interest but a sacred place.’”’ He spoke without a touch of 
self-consciousness, and Martin understood what Philippa had 
meant when she had said that her father’s religion was part 
of him. ‘‘I quite understand, Sir,’’ he said, as his host got 
up intending evidently to take him up himself to see the 
chapel without further delay. 


At the end of his fortnight’s visit, Martin’s ideas regarding 
Catholicism had undergone a marked change. Indeed his 
whole outlook on life was radically altered. He no longer 
regarded all religion as dope and everything old as done with ; 
he had learnt that the most virile thing in the world was the 
ancient Catholic Faith, and that when understood and lived 
as he saw it being lived before his eyes in this delightful 
Catholic household, it was the source of a strength and 
nobility of character that were themselves proofs of its essen- 
tial truth. He learnt all this and more in the long talks he 
had with the great-hearted descendant of a long line of loyal 
Catholics; a man of culture and keen intellect ; one who had 
seen the world ; one, above all, who in his everyday life prac- 
tised the elementary virtues associated with a Christian life. 
“You see,’’ he said to Martin one evening, ‘‘when one is 
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privileged as I am to have God dwelling beneath my roof, I 
must of necessity strive to live as one living with Him.’’ And 
there flashed into Martin’s mind two little words he had once 
ridiculed, for his stay in this house had driven home the fact 
that a good simple Catholic life, in whatever social sphere, 
can and does influence everyone who comes in contact with 
it. It had made him—an unthinking unbeliever—think. The 
“theme song”’ of the whole restful and happy fortnight had 
been the idea of privileges carrying with them responsibilities ; 
from playing cricket for the village team to playing cricket 


for God whose creatures we all are. ‘‘ ‘Noblesse oblige’ as 
Denis would say, Sir,’’ he said, ‘‘that view of it greatly ap- 
peals to me.”’ 


And it was of this they spoke on the last evening of his visit 
as the four of them were gathered again on the terrace after 
dinner. ‘‘So you do see now that it was the defendant who 
was weak and not her case ?’’ asked Philippa; ‘‘Father has 
shown you how good a case it is.’’ ‘Indeed he has,’’ an- 
swered Martin readily, ‘‘indeed you all have, and although I 
cannot say I want to become a Catholic just yet, I shall con- 
tinue to think a great deal about it.’’ ‘“‘If you really want to 
go into it properly,’’ Denis broke in, ‘‘I will put you in touch 
with the University chaplain; he is one of the soundest men 
I know.’’ ‘‘You can hardly do less, I think,’’ said Sir Mal- 
colm, ‘‘than go into it thoroughly, now that your interest has 
been aroused. You admitted the other day that the proofs 
for the existence of God as evidenced in His creation are too 
convincing to be any longer set aside.’’ ‘“‘If you believe that 
God created the world of nature: the sun and the river and 
wild roses, then you believe that He created you too,’’ said 
Philippa ; and her words were more a statement than a ques- 
tion. Martin thought for a moment : ‘‘ Yes, I do believe that,” 
he said, ‘‘but that still leaves me outside the Household of 
the Faith.’’ ‘‘Not for long, please God,’’ said Sir Malcolm, 
‘‘and meanwhile remember that you are His creature. It is 
a high calling for we are rational and free, not as the rest of 
His creation subject to fixed laws, and such privileges carry 
with them obligations.’’ He paused, and there was no sound 
but the quiet murmur of the river and the rustle of the jasmine 
against the house. Instinctively all four pairs of eyes sought 
the window above them through which a red gleam shone. 
Sir Malcolm smiled softly to himself—‘‘But the reward is 
very great,’’ he concluded gently. 


S. A. BLISS. 
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WHY THEOSOPHIST ? 


E had often wondered why anyone became a theoso- 
phist. Modern Theosophy seemed to us, in Eng- 


land at any rate, so ‘‘dated’’ an affair, despite its 
claims to immemoriality ; and so clique-y an affair, despite its 
assertions of universality ; and indeed so ‘‘middle-class’’ an 
affair, though it insisted it was exceptionally sublime; and 
finally, so childish, with its abracadabra of Indian terms and 
allusions to, e.g., Isis and the Mysteries, and, still worse, to 
auras and planes and esotericism and clairvoyance which en- 
abled its devotees to announce just anything, that it became 
increasingly difficult not to regard it both with dislike and 
with contempt. We had tried to form our own opinion as to 
why certain sorts of temperament succumbed to that sort of 
thing : but now we are able to examine, with real interest, the 
reasons offered by some of those who became theosophists, 
having been either agnostics or members of some sect of Chris- 
tianity. These are to be found in Mr. Alvin Boyd Kuhn’s 
“Theosophy : A modern revival of ancient wisdom,’’ New 
York, 1930. This book, unusually critical, honest and well- 
written, relates the American background to Theosophy in the 
United States; then, the history of Mme. Blavatsky and the 
Theosophical Society almost to the present day, and finally 
(chapter xiii) it seeks to estimate the value of Theosophy for 
its students, how it laid hold upon them, and what it does 
for them. For Mr. Kuhn decides definitely that the modern 
view of Theosophy is the right one—it is a quest, not a body 
of doctrine ; its members are ‘‘seekers,’’ not the ‘‘settled dwel- 
lers in a creed’’: they want to keep all their spiritual life 
“‘fluid,’’ not to permit it to ‘harden . . . into dogma.”’ This is, 
of course, quite different from Theosophy viewed as a deposit 
of dogma transmitted by ‘‘Masters’’ to Mme. Blavatsky—in- 
deed, the opposition between these two views has been so 
radical as to account ultimately for practically all the schisms 
within modern occidental Theosophy, which Mr. Kuhn cata- 
logues quite frankly. However, that is not our business here, 
though we recur to it below. 
True to the American practice, the Theosophical Head- 
quarters at Wheaton, IIl., sent out a questionnaire—not, in- 
deed, to all American theosophists, let alone to those in, e.g., 
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Europe—but to the members of the ‘‘Besant’’ society, those, 
that is, who thought of Theosophy, as we said, rather as a 
method and an inquiry than as a dogmatic faith. People were 
asked their age, sex, profession; how long they had been 
affiliated to Theosophy ; whence they had come to it; which 
aspect of it—philosophical, religious, ascetic, philanthropic, 
and so forth—most appealed to them; and how long they 
spent, per day, week, or other period, in the practices proper 
to it. About 140 out of 200 answered ; their average age was 
forty-five; average duration of affiliation was fifteen years: 
exactly the same number of men and of women replied, most 
of the women having come from some Christian denomina- 
tion, most of the men from none. Most of the ordinary pro- 
fessions were represented : the strength of the Society was in 
the Middle West ; most numerous were ex-Methodists (thirty- 
two); then non-church (twenty-seven) : eight were ex-Catho- 
lics : what we should call Nonconformists averaged eleven to 
six ; others, like ex-spiritualists or atheists or Masonics were 
one or two. 

The majority seemed to have found, over a period of time, 
that the ‘‘Churches’’ were less and less satisfactory to them; 
that Theosophy had a “‘richer’’ content than what those 
Churches had supplied to them ; that it stimulated them intel- 
lectually, and made life more intelligible. 


It is the only cult, we are told, that furnishes to the 
seeker after light and understanding an adequate rational 
support for the assumption of Law, Order, Love, Wis- 
dom, Purpose and Intelligence in the Course of Things. 
. . . (It) appeared to reconcile science (especially evolu- 
tionary science) with religion; it enlarged the moral 
drama to vast proportions of cosmic epochs demanded by 
evolution. It gave a teleological explanation of evolution 
which was nevertheless not narrowly anthropocentric, 
and an explanation of the origin of evil which was not 
arbitrary or cruel... The doctrine of reincarnation was 
regarded as an improvement over the orthodox doctrine 
of resurrection, day of judgment, heaven and hell, as well 
as over the vague liberal doctrine of immortality. And 
the law of Karma was felt to be more rational than salva- 
tion by forgiveness, vicarious atonement, or ‘“‘faith’’ or 
‘“‘grace.’’ Some of the writers found a higher form of 
theism in Theosophy, but the majority said little about 
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God, and were quite content to substitute meditation and 
study for praying to a personal God (p. 345). 
Some of these statements were formulated as follows— 


The general narrowness and inconsistency of religions 
and particularly their inability to explain wrong and 
suffering turned me away from the Churches.—Theo- 
sophy gave me a Satisfying philosophy of life and re- 
stored me to Christianity after the Church had lost me. 
—Not only did Theosophy solve for me the riddles of 
the universe, but it opened up new vistas of meaning in 
the service, rituals and traditions of the Church itself.— 
While the Church evades the main issues, Theosophy 
courageously attacks the vital problems, etc.—I revolted 
at the fear which the Churches, through some of their 
repellant doctrines, instil into the minds of children. 
Theosophy dispelled all this dark shadow.—lI felt the 
hypocrisy of religious leaders.—Exactly where the 
Church fell down, Theosophy held its ground.—A Sun- 
day-school teacher, what I taught choked me.—The shal- 
lowness of Church teaching drove me to agnosticism. 

Theosophy presented a logical and reasonable theory 
of life.—I never knew there existed so rational and com- 
plete a theory of life.—Christianity could not stand the 
test of thinking; Theosophy gave me the larger truths 
which could bear the brunt of logical questioning.— 
Neither [sceptics nor the horrified piety of believers] had 
any rational scheme of life to offer.—I found here a body 
of ideas systematized and unified.—After all, one must 
think systematically, not loosely, and Theosophy pre- 
sented to me a marvellous compact and well-knit struc- 
ture. 

Theosophy came to me through the death of my hus- 
band . . . a disenchanted universe.—Work in the slums 
brought a sense of the breakdown of orthodox faith in the 
face of social disaster. I saw religion as a drug and a 
curse to the lowly. I wanted Truth rather than religion. 
Theosophy came to me in the crisis of a nervous break- 
down. 

My special studies in the lines of Social and Criminal 
Psychology made reincarnation a necessity for my think- 
ing, and no longer a speculative luxury.—I felt the need 

for some way out such as that provided by reincarnation. 
—The laws of reincarnation and Karma for the first time 
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enabled me to see life as under the reign of Order and 
Love.—There was something clearly wanting and illogi- 
cal in the doctrine of salvation through the vicarious sac- 
rifice and atonement; now all is clear. 

Theosophy reconciled science and religion with each 
other, and both with philosophy, and me with all of them 
in one great synthesis.—It quieted my feeling of uneasi- 
ness over the fact that so many religions must be wrong, 
by revealing the synthesis of truth back of all religions 
alike. 


We revert to these and other such remarks in a moment : 
65 per cent of those questioned concentrated on the philoso- 
phical side of Theosophy ; 35, on its more or less devotional 
aspect ; 42 gave time to daily meditation; 36 abstained from 
animal diet (Mr. Kuhn says the true percentage is ‘‘un- 
doubtedly much larger’’); relatively very few ‘‘were explicit 
on the element which is supposed to be central in their faith, 
viz., the practice of universal brotherhood’’ (p. 348). But 74 
per cent insisted that Theosophy permeated all their activity ; 
coloured all their behaviour; was a constant undercurrent, a 
pervasive spirit, a subconscious influence directing their en- 
tire life, and so forth. 

It would, then, appear that Theosophy gave to these Ameri- 
can people something that the ‘‘Churches’’ could not, or any- 
way, did not: but, if we can say so without being offensive, 
two facts give us pause. The first is, that Mr. Kuhn grants 
that the numbers of ex-Catholics among Theosophists are 
‘practically negligible,’? and that we on our side are un- 
likely to expect much coherent teaching from modern Pro- 
testantism anywhere, let alone in the Middle West. And 
again, these converts find much satisfaction not only from the 
books of Mrs. Besant, but from those of Mr. Leadbeater, Mr. 
Sinnett, Mr. Arundale, Bishop Wedgewood and others whom 
we cannot but regard as very low indeed in the literary scale, 
completely null spiritually (the history of Mr. Leadbeater will 
probably be remembered and need not be specified here), and 
displaying a terrible poverty of imagination—for we should 
indeed be sorry to suppose that the things they describe ‘‘clair- 
voyantly’’ correspond to reality on any plane whatsoever.’ 
So, without Pharisaism, we may feel fairly sure that Catho- 


2 The C.T.S. is publishing, as part of its series on ‘‘Religions,’’ a 
modernized version of its pamphlet on Theosophy, in which a few specimens 
' of what we allude to are offered. 
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lics have not been too remiss in their preaching and education, 
or, in consequence of being so, guilty in regard of those few 
Catholics who have abandoned their faith for Theosophy. 
None the less, we might examine our conscience a little, 
and see what, on the whole, converts to Theosophy discover 
that they had not before; and what satisfies them when pre- 
viously they were discontented. Possibly even among our- 
selves we do not succeed in making clear enough those great 
doctrines, profoundly and immemorially thought-out by 
Catholic theology, towards which Theosophists turn untrained 
minds and on which they lay fumbling and injurious hands. 
The very first of these is God. From Mme. Blavatsky on- 
wards, Theosophists, fiercely attack what they call the ‘‘per- 
sonal’’ or ‘‘anthropomorphic’’ God, and quite truly see that 
man’s thought cannot comprehend Him, and that even His 
way of being is different from ours. But even when Mme. 
Blavatsky prefers (far from unwisely) to call Him ‘‘Be-ness’’ 
in her effort to exclude from Him any notion of large but 
limited ‘‘being,’’ nowhere do we find any appreciation of 
what true but ‘‘analogical’’ knowledge is. Yet that notion 
can be explained without much difficulty even to men without 
educated minds, as I found when scores of letters came, after 
some recent broadcast talks, asking how man, so small, could 
know anything about God, so great. ‘‘He must be totally 
different from anything we imagine, or can think.’’ Herein 
lies a mistake—‘‘totally’’; and a confusion—of imagination 
with thought. Hence, Theosophist writings tend inevitably 
to a sort of practical atheism or (to be paradoxical) an atheist 
pantheism, as is seen in anything they write about the 
“‘world’’ and its origin. We have to have a “‘god,”’ an X, 
“evolving,’’ expressing himself in a hierarchy of forms, yet 
remaining infinite and immutable, plunging himself into mat- 
ter and imprisoned thereby, yet not diminished nor degraded. 
No wonder the Theosophist also tends to use Indian expres- 
sions and to regard all these forms as illusory : it is his only 
way out. Nor, when he heaps up images—a god exhaling 
and re-absorbing himself; the divine lotus emerging from 
infinite oceans, opening its petals and, after millenniums, re- 
closing them—has he, by means of all these descriptions, 
moved one inch towards explaining or defining anything at 
all. I should not indeed wonder if we too found the notion 
of creation more difficult to explain than the notion of God 
Himself: still, it follows from a true notion of His Being; 
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and, wrong about that, the Theosophist proceeds inevitably 
to wreck the notion of limited existence and, therefore, of 
Creation. 

Since, in the representation of this divine evolution as a 
whole, there is no room for ‘‘freedom’’ of any sort, neither 
can there be in any part of it, and, despite the most violent 
struggles the Theosophist cannot clear his doctrine of Karma 
from determinism. Karma, meaning simply the inexorable 
law of cause and effect, working itself out from the moment 
God starts to evolve until He has re-absorbed Himself and 
starts again (only, I think the Theosophist would say, all this 
happens simultaneously), puts man (or anything else) into an 
inevitable series in which each phase is determined by the 
preceding one; and it is no good talking of a man’s being 
able to resist, or surmount, or extricate himself from a Karma, 
good or bad, because each act of implication or extrication is 
involved in the preceding one. Again, Theosophy has not 
advanced an inch towards explaining the radical mystery of 
human freedom, however much it heaps up descriptions of 
Karma and all-but personifies it and calls it ‘‘loving,’’ and 
so on. And indeed it confesses to washing out ‘‘individuality”’ 
altogether in the end (though not, it insists, personality) : if 
we are to have an illustration, the human unit may be likened, 
in the Theosophist system, to an eddy in a stream. After 
whirling for a long time round and round according to in- 
evitable law, it ultimately flattens itself out. No less water 
is present: no forces are annihilated—but there is no more 
eddy.’ 

No wonder, if these untrained minds have laid hold on the 
topics of God, of Creation, of human personality and of free- 
dom, only to damage them. But there are other matters, 
nearer at hand, which they could have dealt with better had 
those topics not reached them in an already damaged form, 
that is, distorted, and in many ways caricatured by Protes- 
tantism. We have reason to think that Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s 
‘‘Elmer Gantry,’’ for example, is not a caricature of certain 
forms of Protestantism still prevalent in parts of the United 
States; no doubt that was much more prevalent there, when 
Theosophy began, than it is now. We can, therefore, see 


3 Again, a shoal of letters, due to the B.B.C. ‘“‘talks,’’ revealed how vague 
contemporaries are about freedom. True, scores of people protested against 
the statement that Mary did not have to become Mother of the Messias. But 


this was because ‘‘freedom”’ therein ‘‘opened the gates to Mariolatry.’’ They 
would rather have had her a machine, than capable of merit. 
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without too much trouble, under how sanguinary, sadist, and 
purely substitutional a guise the Redemption was presented to 
contemporaries. We can even go so far as to admit that 
sincere persons of that date felt, on the one hand, that there 
must be something ‘“‘in’’ Jesus Christ, so to say, and yet, 
that He could not possibly be the sort of Saviour that was 
exhibited to them. Unluckily, just about that time Com- 
parative Religion was coming to the fore, and was productive 
of a hundred wild theories, long ago discarded by any scien- 
tific student of the religions of the world. These, not even 
making use of what has since become known about ‘“‘syn- 
cretism,’’ hastily identified all sorts of disparate things, were 
responsible for the farrago of nonsense that fills Mme. Blav- 
atsky’s books, and was in no way disdained by Mrs. Besant 
and writers inferior even to her, and enabled Theosophy to 
rank Christ among a number of ‘‘Saviours’’ identical in kind, 
and differing only by accidents of place, time, and environ- 
ment. All religions, all philosophies, had their symbolical 
value, and pictured forth (in terms suitable to the relatively 
uninitiated) the One Thing. 

Hence, of course, the claim of Theosophy to a descent from 
the Gnostics, a claim valid enough in the sense that the 
Gnostic theories all catered for an élite and offered a 
“‘knowledge”’ to the few, of which the many were not worthy : 
and again, because at all times there have been those who 
claim to possess a way of knowing higher than the intellec- 
tual one. Maybe Catholic mysticism had not then been ade- 
quately studied ; it certainly was not, in its relation to psycho- 
logy : but in no case had serious Catholic works upon the 
subject been accessible to the earlier Theosophists or made 
use of by them. Hence, we can say in a sentence that Theo- 
sophists claimed, for some among them, that what we should 
call the Beatific Vision was enjoyed by living men; and chosen 
souls were exhorted to obtain it, by an ascetical method, while 
still alive. 

This joined on to the doctrine of Mahatmas or Masters, 
men (their existence is now regarded as a matter of faith: 
it is postulated as a necessary result of cosmic evolution) who 
had achieved a higher mode of existence and transmitted their 
doctrines to others, among whom Mme. Blavatsky was a 
supreme interpreter, if not actually one of them. It is odd 
that precisely here has occurred (as we suggested) the great 
split between two sorts of Theosophists. One (led by Colonel 
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Olcott, true to his high-priestess) proclaimed this series—X : 
Masters: Blavatsky, recipient from them of a Depositum 
Fidei: the Theosophical Society, obedient to this tradition. 
The other, led for a while, and on the whole, by Mrs. Besant, 
admitting no such depositum nor dogmatic authority, but in- 
sisting that Theosophy was a Quest, in which no belief was 
disallowed save that this or that group or society was in pos- 
session of truth uniquely guaranteed. Hence, the unique 
bitterness of Theosophic attack upon the Church, save when 
ecclesiastical doctrine, or ritual, could be ‘‘esotericized’’ and 
made to mean something that no Catholic—or even indepen- 
dent historian—would admit. Mr. Leadbeater (who, I was as- 
sured, obtained a ticket for the Sydney Eucharistic Congress, 
approved of it, and saw auras round various people, includ- 
ing me) for a while tried to religionize and liberally-Catho- 
licize Theosophy, much to the annoyance of most Theoso- 
phists: and, of course, his and Mrs. Besant’s patronage of 
the new Messias, Krishnamurti, is remembered. This young 
man, having (I recall) been refused by an Oxford college on 
the grounds that, odd as its undergraduates might be, it really 
couldn’t put up with a Messias, displayed sense, dissolved the 
society created in his name, and had, awkwardly enough, to 
be regarded by Mrs. Besant as a Teacher on his own merits. 
This meant that she was no more involved. Not but what 
Mr. Leadbeater had written a book about Krishnamurti’s (I 
think forty) previous incarnations. 

Here we reach what is at once the nadir of Theosophist 
literature and the chief historical source of Theosophist fas- 
cination for the ill-balanced—its ‘‘esoteric’’ literature whose 
data are due to an uncontrollable clairvoyance. No reader of 
THE MonrtuH and of Fr. Thurston’s articles in it, is likely to 
suppose that those who write in it have shut minds as regards 
psychological powers as yet uncharted. Still, when you find 
that the super-normal powers claimed by persons whose char- 
acters one knows of, issue into vulgarities so crass as 99 
per cent of what is offered as a description of ‘‘higher planes’’ 
(we quote names and examples in the C.T.S. paper alluded 
to above), we are reduced to saying that we are better off as 
we are. In the concrete, modern Theosophy more and more 
deprecates insistence on Mahatmas, ‘‘phenomena’’ (what we 
should call miracles ?), and abracadabra at large. 

At the risk of writing what may be read by Theosophists, 
who will certainly misunderstand us, for no one thing do they 
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misunderstand worse than the Catholic Church, we may con- 
clude by saying that it is quite possible to reduce our teach- 
ing of our Faith to the explanation of a system of Church 
Government (i.e., get right ideas about the Pope, and you 
are right about the rest), and to a system of behaviour (act as 
follows, and you will save your soul), and to a setting-forth 
of dogmas of which you must not say the opposite, but into 
which you are not called to look deep (the Trinity: the In- 
carnation itself, with its implications of unity in Christ). The 
danger annexed to this is that we may make the Church look 
like one sect among many : we may approximate to the very 
Protestant idea that it doesn’t matter what you think provided 
you act decently : and we may give a handle to those who 
say—as the Greeks do—that we are intellectual at the expense 
of the ‘‘heart’’; that we are practical at the expense of the 
mystical—are legalists at the expense of charity—are men of 
Commandments rather than of Counsels—are Roman-Catho- 
lics rather than Christians—are men who preach the safe 
minimum, rather than men who, ‘‘like Theosophists,’’ ven- 
ture forth into the dangerous unlimited. For us, to discuss 
that. This article was due to a sincere attempt at seeing why 
some Theosophists (ex-Catholics) feel they have got more in 
their precarious and often grotesque world than they got in 
their solid and workaday Catholic life. 
C. C. MARTINDALE. 





ce ° ° 
Eternity in an Hour” 


OW fresh a beauty, Holy Faith, 
Thy mysteries disclose! 
From hour to hour, from day to day 
A crescent glory glows: 
And they who kneel beside Thy crib 
Amid the winter snows, 
In Bethlehem see Calvary 
As in the bud the rose. 
M. V. GARLAND. 














AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY IN 


HUMBLE LIFE 
PART III 


HE validity of a baptism administered to a child of 
eight or nine who runs away until she is caught, and 
then struggles and kicks, raises rather a delicate ques- 
tion. An expert moralist assures me that if she submitted, as- 
suming always the observance of the necessary forms on the 
part of the minister, the baptism may be held to have been 
effective ; but in any case all depends upon what was in the 
child’s mind. We ought, I think, to take it for granted that 
the little brother, who was not only younger, but seemingly 
unresisting, was validly baptized at the same time. He would 
hardly have been brought to the church unless it was intended 
that he also was to be the subject of a similar ceremony. There 
is, then, no reason, to dissent from the conviction of Miss 
Kate’s father, which we find recorded in the pages which 
follow, that the poor boy was not in Purgatory, but had gone 
to heaven. The narrative continues from the point when Miss 
Kate said good-bye to her brother after his first and only 
visit to the school in which she was then a pupil.—[H.T.] 


CHAPTER III 
PREPARING THE WAYS OF THE LORD 


Little did I think I should never see the dear boy again. 
Not one of the girls believed he was my brother, his eyes were 
blue, and his hair fair. My father said he was like my mother 
who was very fair. Even when I gave them the peppermints 
which they willingly took, they still said he must be some 
poor beggar boy. Anxiously I looked for his coming, and not 
seeing him I thought perhaps it was because he was not able 
to make himself smart. About six months later, my father 
came, and they gave him permission to take me out for a walk 
in Hyde Park. He looked so gentlemanly and not at all lame. 
My first words were : ‘‘Why did you not bring my brother ?”’ 
He only said: ‘‘I could not, indeed I wish I could.’’ ‘Oh, 
you might if you liked,’’ I answered ; even though I was glad 
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to see him, especially looking so nice, and the girls that saw 
him said: ‘‘How could you tell such lies, and call that poor 
boy your brother. Anyone can see that your father never had 
a son like that, you are the image of your father, but that boy 
was not like either of you.’’” They put it down to one of my 
eccentricities. 

When we were sitting down in a quiet place in the Park, 
I began again about my brother. Then I saw father cry for 
the first time. Never again do I wish to see grief like that. 
He told me my brother was dead and buried. I could not 
speak, I could not cry, it seemed as if all my inside was frozen. 
After a while I said to him: ‘‘Tell me how he died.’’ With 
a great effort my father told me a little, but not much. What 
I am going to write he told me two years later when I ques- 
tioned him again, after I had left the Protestant school. It 
appears when my father returned home, the day he took me 
to the Protestant school, he found it a very difficult task to 
comfort my little brother. He soon left the neighbourhood, 
took furnished rooms for himself and his little boy. The best 
part of the day he left him to himself, so he wandered about 
the streets thinking about me, but my father would never 
tell him, neither did he know where our sister was. Somehow 
he found a Catholic church in his wanderings and he used 
to tell my father at night about it. He wanted to be one of 
the altar boys, but as my poor father did not feel inclined to 
do his duty, he kept out of the church, telling my brother 
when he got rich and could afford to have me home, then he 
should be like one of those boys, but if he spoke to any of 
the priests they would make him bring me home, and that 
he could not do. So, to comfort him, in order that he might 
see me and learn how happy I was, he gave him the address. 
His visit to me I have written, poor boy. No wonder he 
shrank away from the priests if ever they came near him for 
fear I should have to put up with all he endured. 

My father went from bad to worse; it seemed as if he could 
not live without drink. He lost all his employment, and on 
one occasion even, he told me, he, with my little brother, 
slept all night on the seats of London Bridge, except when 
the police made them move on. I suppose it was weakness 
from want of proper food and rest caused my brother to 
stumble and fall trying to get out of the way of a hansom cab. 
A great cart passed over his body. When picked up and car- 
ried to the nearest hospital, he only lived a quarter of an 
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hour, unconscious all the time; and not till late at night did 
my father find him. 

After our walk in the Park, and after my father’s grief had 
somewhat subsided, we returned to the school. He thought 
he left me happy because I kissed him affectionately. I knew 
how much he had loved my brother, and though I felt re- 
bellious, still I could not add to his sorrow. Somehow I felt 
he might have prevented his death, but, thank God, for once 
my mischievous tongue was silent. I think I lay awake nearly 
all night thinking and crying, and wondering if my brother 
was in heaven with my mother and baby sister, or in hell 
through the many bad things I had made him do. All the 
Old Testament stories I had read only made me fear God 
and His judgments. I liked to hear about Joseph and Daniel 
and the children in the fiery furnace. I knew God protected 
them, but then they were good, and only punished for being 
good and praying, so I got no comfort out of these thoughts. 
I think I grew worse every day, giving as much trouble as I 
could, for I cared for no one in the world now my brother 
had left it. 

Coming from church one Sunday afternoon my sister met 
us, and walked behind till we reached home. I was glad to 
see her for, since a few days before they had christened me, 
we had not seen each other. She could not, or would not, 
tell me anything about my brother, but said father was much 
steadier and had another situation. She was dressed rather 
smartly, and she said nothing to me about the Faith, but I 
suppose her presence must have called up old memories that 
led to what I am now going to write. I thought of the Sun- 
day when she first said she was a Catholic, and my visits to the 
church ; then I remembered having asked her what all those 
little cupboards were round the church. I likewise remem- 
bered that she had told me how the priests sat there to for- 
give anyone all the sins they confessed if they were sorry, and 
promised not to do them again. Then the image of the 
Blessed Virgin with the Holy Child seemed to come before 
me, and all of a sudden I recollected the ‘‘Holy Mary,’’ not 
the first part, because I remembered asking my sister once 
what the old women kneeling on the floor striking their breasts 
and playing with beads, on which I had noticed crucifixes, 
were doing. She told me “‘they were not playing, but count- 
ing prayers which they said to the Mother of God.’’ At the 
time I payed little attention, but that Sunday night, in bed, 
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it all came back, and I remember wondering how Mary was 
the Mother of God. I thought perhaps she was something 
like my own mother. I felt I could love her, and I wondered 
if she had any power with God. I thought she must, if He 
loved her as I did my mother. Surely He would do anything 
to please her. Then I thought she must be greater than He, 
as she was His Mother, and I remember singing, I felt so 
glad. I was so sure she was kinder than He that I wished she 
was God. 

You will remember my speaking of the delicate girl, that 
I liked most. I made up my mind to tell her some of my 
thoughts, which I did, and I quite frightened her. She told 
the Head Lady. They sent for me and asked what my sister 
had been saying. When I told them ‘‘Nothing,’’ they would 
not believe me. Then they said my father was wicked—in 
my heart I felt he was not very good—but I did not like any- 
one else to speak against him. They said all his family were 
bad ; his sisters wicked nuns, and my sister was getting like 
them. That I must not talk about the Virgin Mary. I re- 
member saying: ‘‘She was Blessed, that they sang it every 
Sunday, that I should pray to her if I liked.’’ They told 
me it was idolatry, my way of putting it. It certainly would 
have been, thinking and wishing she was God, but that was 
only ignorance. 

My sister came again, but they would not let me see her. 
They sent me to Margate, to a little Home for delicate girls. 
We were about eight or nine. They told my father I re- 
quired change of air. The Benedictine Fathers had a little 
church in Prospect Place, and once when we were out I re- 
member passing it, and seeing it lit up, and I had a great 
longing to see inside, and directly I began to speak about all 
I knew and remembered, the other girls grew curious. Then 
the lady that had charge of us said she would look in and tell 
us. This is the account she gave. Why, I never could make 
out. ‘*There was a coffin,’’ she said, ‘‘in the middle of the 
church, and six yellow candles.’’ That may have been true, 
but the rest is too absurd for anything. She said there were 
priests with bread and bottles of wine, bunches of keys, and 
as they put these in the coffin they sang: ‘‘Bread and wine 
to strengthen you for the long journey, holy water to quench 
the fires of Purgatory, the keys to open Heaven.’’ Then she 
added, ‘‘are not these poor blind Catholics to be pitied, to 
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believe all their priests say ?’’ I remember wondering if it 
were all true, and I meant to find out when I left school. 

Soon after I was put into the train and sent to Victoria 
where, to my surprise, my father and sister met me. He said 
I was sent away because I corrupted the girls’ minds with 
my popish superstitions. It appeared they wrote and told my 
father that if my sister came again to see me, they would 
have nothing more to do with me. He answered he could not 
separate us, and as he was in a position to keep me, he thanked 
them most heartily for their kind care, but he would like me 
to return to him. So they informed him at what time he 
could meet me at Victoria. He then held a good position of 
about £3 10s. per week; it was 1864. By rights I was nearly 
fourteen, having been born in August, 1851, but my father 
and sister said they had told them wrong in the school, that 
I was only ten. I dared not contradict, but everyone said I 
was a very fine girl for my age, and as I liked hearing them 
say it, I counted my age according to my father’s statements, 
thinking he was right perhaps. I should not have suffered so 
much but for those mistakes. 

We had pleasant furnished rooms, and there was a nice 
large garden in front with three good pear trees, two fine 
mulberry trees, and a very good grape vine all along the side 
of the wall. My father went to his office at ten every morn- 
ing, my sister to some house of business, where she earned 
from 15s. to £1 a week. I was left at home all day to do as 
I liked. I began by reading till I grew tired, not very good 
books, ‘‘Young Ladies’ Journals,’’ ‘‘Family Heralds’’ and 
‘*Walter Scott’s Novels,’’ some of Cooper’s works, and a few 
of Dickens’s. Then I played in the garden. There were 
actors that lived in another part of the house ; they were Catho- 
lics, but no one knew it. My father set me copies to write, and 
lessons to learn, but as he generally came home the worse for 
drink, I soon left off doing them. He went out with my sister 
a good deal, and took her to different theatres. One little in- 
cident that happened caused him much amusement, for he 
was very good company, and full of wit. My sister was 
known to be a Catholic, and often she went to the Italian 
church.’ I do not think she ever denied the Faith, but she 


1 In those days the Italian church at Hatton Garden had a great reputation 
for the good, but rather operatic, music which was performed there. I well 


remember hearing as a boy that some of the best singers at Covent Garden 
Theatre used to give their services and drew great crowds. 
spoke of it profanely as ‘‘the shilling opera.’’—H.T. 
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did not practise it. The girls where she worked, often teased 
her about it—how much would she have to pay to have her 
sins forgiven, and things like that. One of them saw her at 
Drury Lane Theatre with my father one Saturday night. On 
the Monday they teased her about it, and would not believe 
the dark handsome man with her was her father, asking her 
whether she ‘‘would have to pay half a crown or five shillings 
to have that lie forgiven.’’ She happened to tell my father, 
so he bade her keep quiet all the week and invite three of 
them to tea on Sunday, as he meant to have a bit of fun. Then 
he said to me: ‘‘Darky,’’ that was my pet name, ‘‘we must 
have everything very nice, and you and I must be smart 
for Margaret’s friends on Sunday.’’ So we did, and when 
they were at table my father came in and quietly remarked : 
‘‘Now which of you young ladies thought I was my daughter’s 
young man? I feel so flattered. There is a chance even for 
an old widower like me. This one,’’ he said, ‘‘can easily be 
sent to school. I have no other children, and really since 
my wife’s death, I never thought any woman would ever 
look at me, much more think me handsome. Why, it makes 
me feel quite young, but perhaps you would object to marry- 
ing a Catholic.’’ How confused they looked! Often after- 
wards we laughed at the joke, but it led to my asking my 
father if he had never thought of marrying, and he said : ‘‘Do 
you want a step-mother?’’ I said: ‘‘No, I should hate her 
and run away and go to service like Jacob for seven years, 
and then buy a horse and ride about for the rest of my life.”’ 
How he did laugh at my ignorance. Then he said two things : 
“I promised your mother on her death-bed first that I would 
never marry again and that you should have no step-mother. 
The other thing was not to talk to you about religion; her 
dying prayer was, ‘May God guide my children to the Truth 
if you are right John, or I,’ ’’ then he added, ‘‘Your sister 
became a Catholic without me, and your mother’s prayer was 
answered.’’ But I said: ‘“‘Margaret is not good like mother 
was.’’ He said: ‘‘No, she is different, but she is a good girl.”’ 
Is she, though, I thought, I know and see more than you 
do, but I said nothing to him. 

After that I set about watching my sister. She never went 
to Mass on Sunday, but sometimes to evening service. The 
reason was she sat up too late reading, then she could not get 
up. I really knew nothing about the Faith. Sometimes I 
would go into Protestant churches just to hear the hymns 
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sung in the evening. But the one thought that I should go 
to hell was often in my mind. Sometimes I would say to 
my father or sister: ‘‘Do you expect to go to heaven when 
you die?’’ They said: ‘‘Yes, but we shall have to spend a 
long time in Purgatory.’”’ Then I asked: ‘‘What sort of 
a place is that?’’ They told me like hell, only it did not last 
for ever. Then I put the question: ‘‘Did my brother go 
there?’’ My poor father said: ‘‘God forbid, he was such a 
good boy and so young.’’ ‘‘Don’t the young go there?” 
My father said : ‘‘No,’’ and went away. Then I began again 
wondering if he was in heaven. Father thought him good; 
so he would have been but for me. I felt happier with the 
thought of Purgatory, simply because it did not last for ever. 
Then one day I heard my sister talking to my father about 
a sermon going to be preached at St. George’s Cathedral. I 
asked her to take me, but she refused, saying I should not 
understand and that there was no room. However, I went, 
just to spite her, and paid great attention on purpose to be 
able to join in if she said anything about it to my father. She 
was much surprised when I did, for I knew much more than 
she did, though I do not remember any of it now. 

One day, playing in the garden, the gate opened and a 
gentleman looked in. I knew he was a Catholic priest. It 
must have been Irish instinct born in me’; I cannot account 
for it, but I ran to him, and before he could speak I said: 
‘(Do you want to know if any Catholics live here?’’ He 
looked up surprised, and said: ‘‘Yes, that is just what I do 
want to know.’’ ‘‘Then I can tell you; there are none at 
home now. My father and sister are Catholics, and another 
family. If you want to see them you had better come early 
on Sunday morning, then you are sure to find them all in. 
I’ll let you in,”’ I said. Somehow I felt such a pleasure, and 
I thought it would be such fun to see their surprise, and I 
wondered what effect a priest’s visit would have. Then he 
said: ‘‘Are you not a Catholic?’’ ‘‘Oh dear no, I am like 
my mother.’’ Then I must have looked ashamed, for I felt 
I was telling a lie; he noticed the change and said: ‘You 
would like to be one?’’, but I answered quickly : ‘‘No, it is 
not that, I did not mean to say I was like my mother, that 
was a lie. She was good, but I am wicked, that is the differ- 


3 At this date, if I am not much mistaken, ma Bed the more elderly Catho- 
lic priests had not yet adopted the Roman collar. ey wore chokers, and were 


not easily distinguished from the Protestant clergy or from respectable business 
men.—H.T. 
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ence.” He asked where she was. ‘‘In heaven,’’ I said, 
‘since I was a little one.’’ ‘‘Did your father tell you so?” 
‘‘No,”’ I said, ‘‘she told me herself just before she died, that 
she was going to God in heaven, and some day I should go 
there too if I was good.’’ Then he said: ‘‘Are not your 
father and sister good?’’ ‘‘No, not like mother was. You 
can come on Sunday and see?’’ He put his hand on my head; 
I felt happy though I knew not why; no doubt he breathed 
a prayer for me at the same time. I told my father about it, 
for I feared him too much to play any tricks on him. That 
Sunday he got up and went out early. My sister was much 
surprised, because she knew nothing. The priest was true 
to his promise. I saw him coming up the garden, but till I 
let him in, 1 did not tell my sister. Why, it was nearly ten 
o’clock ; she still sat at the breakfast table reading the ‘‘Family 
Herald.’’ Then I opened the door saying: ‘‘Margaret, one 
of your priests wants to see you.’’ Then I went downstairs 
by another door. 

He stayed about half an hour with her, then tried to see the 
other Catholics, but they did not let him in. I noticed she 
had been crying, and I said: ‘‘Were you not pleased to see 
your priest ?’’, for I liked teasing her, but at the same time I 
wanted to find out what power the priest had over his people. 
She only said: ‘‘Yes and no.’’ I told her I could not under- 
stand. ‘‘I am sure you might,’’ she answered, ‘‘do you think 
he was pleased to see me reading this, and wasting my time, 
when I ought to be at Mass? Besides, he said if I set you 
a better example perhaps you would be a Catholic too.’’ Then 
she added : ‘‘I must make haste, I promised him I would go 
to Mass at once, and to confession next week.’’ Many other 
things I asked her which I forget now, but I watched her 
closely to see if I noticed any change, and if she gave up 
reading. I remember she had a long talk with my father, 
and went regularly to Mass for some time, likewise to confes- 
sion, for I asked her, and afterwards she told me. Though 
she often went to confession she never had courage to go to 
Holy Communion. Certainly both she and my father had 
a lively faith and great reverence for the Blessed Sacrament. 
It was the only doctrine my father never but once spoke to 
me about. 

Some time after this, my sister was keeping company with 
the landlady’s second son, though they did not intend getting 
married for two years. He had a good trade as watchmaker 
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and jeweller; also he was a Rifle Volunteer. He had been 
away from home for some time and returned one evening 
unexpectedly. His mother, my father and my sister were all 
sitting together, talking and working. I had just run in and 
sat down, tired of running about. After shaking hands with 
my father and his own mother, the young man kissed my 
sister. What I felt at that moment I cannot describe. He 
said good-evening to me. I was fourteen or fifteen at the 
time. I walked into the garden as if I did not hear him, then 
I wandered up and down. It seemed as if a great stone had 
fallen on my head and heart. I stayed out so late that at fast 
my father sent for me to come to bed. Then I sat down be- 
side him and told him I could not sleep, I felt so unhappy. 
I asked him why he allowed Robert to kiss Margaret. He 
said, because one day he will be her husband. Then in a 
passionate way I answered him that I was sorry she was my 
sister, I felt so degraded. I could not explain, but it seemed 
to me she had lost something, I did not know what, but that 
she had lowered herself and was not what she was before. 
Then he said: ‘‘You are a foolish child; don’t you think I 
ever embraced your mother; and don’t you often kiss me?”’ 
“‘Oh yes,’’ I said, ‘‘but it seems quite different. I will never 
let any strange man do that to me; if they touched me I 
should feel I had lost something, that they had power over 
me, just as I feel about Margaret, and I always want to feel 
like I do now, that I am independent above them all.’’ He 
said: ‘‘Don’t you think you will get married some day ?” 
To which I replied : ‘‘I hope I never shall. I only loved my 
little brother and you. I am quite sure I could not be bothered 
with anyone like Robert; and taking such liberties!’’ He 
smiled and said: ‘‘I wish you were like my sisters, all for 
God, but try to remain like you are to-night; and, child, it 
is quite true what you say; if ever you do let any man speak 
so or touch you, you will indeed be changed. God grant that 
may never happen.’’ ‘‘No fear,’’ I answered, ‘‘I am not one 
of the changing sort.’’ But though I spoke thus, I under- 
stood very little, but now, when I look back, I can only see 
and feel that for some wise end Almighty God watched over 
me and kept me, I might almost say innocent, in the midst 
of sin and vice. 


(To be continued.) 

















THE ANIMAL QUESTION 


HE existence in our midst of two such associations 
as the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Child- 
ren and the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals—the latter of which has its analogue in every 
civilized country—is a sad revelation of the incapacity of con- 
science alone, or even of conscience aided by civil law, to 
keep in effective check the brutal tendencies of human nature. 
Both law and conscience need supplementing by the volun- 
tary exertions of the enlightened and right-minded, so that 
kindness may be taught to the thoughtless and callous, and 
the weak may be preserved from ill-treatment by the strong. 
For cruelty is essentially an abuse of power, a desire to mani- 
fest superiority by inflicting pain on those who cannot re- 
taliate, a contemptuous disregard of the vital interests of 
others. Thus, it is wholly inconsistent with the Christian 
spirit, and especially with the characteristic Christian virtue 
of humility. It flourishes best wherever Christianity is re- 
pudiated, and latterly it has come into hideous prominence 
through the events which marked the Soviet seizure of power 
in Russia, the Hitlerite seizure of power in Germany and, in 
a lesser degree, in the Fascist seizure of power in Italy. For 
all these systems of forcible repression of natural human 
rights are based on terror, and terror is aroused and main- 
tained by the exercise or the menace of various forms of re- 
morseless cruelty. The practices adopted in all three countries 
to break down and keep down political opposition exhibit an 
atavistic reversion to savagery unparalleled since the ‘‘Ter- 
ror’ of the French Revolution. It took long centuries before 
the gentle law of Christ could humanize the manners and cus- 
toms of pagan Rome and its Empire, so that the individual 
came to have some protection against the wanton exercise of 
power, but in a few short years that law has been swept aside 
over large portions of Europe, and their populations have fal- 
len back into pre-Christian servitude, maintained by the exer- 
cise and threat of torture. 

However, these pages are not concerned with this appalling 
relapse into barbarity, for which the atrocities of the War 
doubtless prepared the way. It is not man’s ill-treatment of 
his fellow-man, but his more prevalent ill-treatment of the 
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lower sentient creation—a well-worn theme—which, on oc- 
casion of the celebration of the first centenary of the 
R.S.P.C.A.’s first legislative success, may be appropriately 
re-discussed. The Society was founded in 1824 as a result 
of public agitation against the various forms of cruelty to 
which animals were then generally exposed, but it was not 
till 1835 that the first Act for the Protection of Animals passed 
Parliament, the beginning of a long series the need for which 
has by no means ended. It is noteworthy that the defence of 
ill-treated children was not publicly undertaken till sixty years 
later, when the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children came into being. Children, after all, are not so 
helpless as dumb animals and have many stronger claims, 
both natural and man-made, for proper consideration. We 
may be sure that if it had been as easy to use them for sport 
or to make them, as Swift’s grim satire suggested, an item in 
the menu, as it was to exploit them for gain,’ the need for the 
N.S.P.C.C. would long have antedated that for the other 
humane society. As things are, children are mainly in danger 
from degenerate parents who are relatively few, or are the vic- 
tims of inhuman social conditions, which are gradually being 
bettered. At the same time, cruelty, the abuse of God’s living 
creatures, is a vice in the individual, however it be put into 
practice, and we are tempted to think that the test of a genuine 
love of animals as the handiwork of God is that the lover 
should be even more interested in the welfare of children. One 
emotion without the other would seem to indicate some want 
of intelligence or some imperfection of motive. 

We have said that the law began to take cognizance of 
cruelty to animals in 1835. [There was a previous enactment 
of the same tenor in 1822 called ‘‘Martin’s Act,’’ but we can 
find no record of its scope.] Since then, slowly enough, the 
cause of animals has been protected by successive laws, some 
designed to prevent evasions of previous ones, others to con- 
solidate and extend existing legislation. There is need enough 
of further legislation, for in many ways animals are still ex- 
posed to unnecessary suffering, but there is more need for a 
sound and consistent philosophy—a co-ordination of right 
principles, aims and motives—on which to base the whole 
movement. The want of such a philosophy has excited 
many serious quarrels amongst those who wish animals well, 


4 To what horrible lengths this exploitation was carried in England a cen- 
tury ago may be read in ‘‘The Town Labourer, 1760—1832,’’ by the Hammonds. 
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and to that extent hampered their efforts and diminished their 
influence. The same cause, produced ultimately by differ- 
ences in religious belief, has impeded many other movements 
for reform of social conditions, especially the most important 
movement of all, the movement for world-peace. It is, ac- 
cordingly, of happy omen that at the moment an effort is 
being made to bring Catholics together to study the whole 
question of the relations of the rational to the non-rational 
animal creation, in the light of the teaching and tradition of 
the Church. For thus, and thus only, can certainty be reached 
in a matter which false principles and unreasoning sentiment 
and mere lack of trained judgment have combined to throw 
into endless confusion.’ 

But, before setting out the fundamentals of right Catholic 
thought on the subject, we may gratefully acknowledge that 
the natural good that there is in man had done much, even 
outside the guidance and inspiration of the Church, to remedy 
the sorry state of things that preceded the activities of the 
R.S.P.C.A. When we read of the different forms of ‘‘sport”’ 
involving the torture of animals, which for many centuries 
disgraced English society, and the callous way in which they 
were overworked without check, we can only be thankful for 
the growth of humanitarianism which, whatever its source, 
has put an end to such abominations, and to the softening of 
manners which no longer tolerates open exhibitions of cruelty. 
Yet, unless this progress in refinement is properly based on 
reason and sustained by religion, we have no guarantee of its 
permanence. Where the Nazis, with their vicious cult of 
“‘ruthlessness’’ and the ‘‘blond beast,’’ and their contempt for 
Christianity, hold sway, it has already gone: wherever the 
claims of human personality are formally rejected, those of 
animals will be ignored even more. The spread of materialism 
and the disregard for morality in our time concern the well- 
being of animals as well as men. Humanitarian sentiment 
will prove a weak barrier against the threatened revival of 
pagan hardness. 

Accordingly, while rejoicing that so far the temper of the 
time is favourable to progress in kindness to animals, let us 


1 In the Tablet for October 27th of last year, the Editor, in a note on 
‘‘Animals’ Year,’’ commemorating the R.S.P.C.A centenary, suggests that the 
time has come ‘‘for organized work among Catholics on a bigger and bolder 
scale than of old.’’ And for some time an advertisement has been appearing 
in our Catholic papers proposing the holding of a preliminary meeting, in the 
near future, of people interested. 
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be all the more careful to put and keep the movement on the 
right lines. Unfortunately, our schemes of education, whether 
primary or secondary, have not hitherto included instruction 
in, at least elementary, psychology, and many Catholics grow 
up in utter ignorance of Catholic teaching about the soul. 
Every now and then theories are ventilated in letters to our 
periodicals, which are inconsistent with that teaching, and 
editorial correction is resented because it tends to upset life- 
long, but mistaken, convictions. Study, therefore, on our 
own part is called for, before we can set about helping others, 
and the first truth to establish in our own minds, is that the 
difference between the soul of the lowest man, and the living 
principle of the highest of animals is one of kind and not 
merely of degree—an elementary truth which the correspon- 
dents referred to very generally ignore. In the latter part of 
the year 1932, there was a prolonged correspondence in The 
Times on ‘‘Mind in Animals,’’ which, of course, reached no 
definite conclusion, since there was no generally accepted 
meaning attached to the terms used in the discussion.’ But it 
showed how very much at sea the modern mind is about a 
matter which the common sense of mankind, as well as Chris- 
tian teaching, has settled ages ago, and how little the ‘“‘new 
psychology’’ has done to reach certainty on fundamentals. 
The confusion dates, of course, from the common accept- 
ance, in a crude materialistic form, of the theory of Evolution 
instead of the fact of creation as the raison d’étre of the uni- 
verse. Although much has been done in recent years to cor- 
rect, amongst the educated, the first baseless assumptions of 
‘‘Darwinism,’’ it is still in possession of the minds of the vast 
majority in this country. It is a welcome theory, for it tends 
to make morality a matter of convention and to blunt the 
sense of responsibility to our Maker which Creationism em- 
phasizes ; and from the days of Adam a sense of responsibility 
is what natural man has ever been trying to escape. Now, 
the theory of Evolution as understood by the multitude, breaks 
down the fundamental distinction between the human soul and 
the vital principle of the animal ; they were presumably once 
identical in a common ancestor, and their present differences 
are due only to the fact that man has reached a higher point 
in the scale of evolution than has his cousin. That is the 
theory : the practice still expresses the old truth, that animals 


1 See, for an analysis of the question there at issue, and the Catholic doc- 
trine, ‘‘Mind in Animals and in Man,’’ by T. Paine, S.J., THz Month, 


January, 1933- 
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are not persons, but exist to serve the lawful purposes of man 
and are, therefore, freely and justly subordinated to his in- 
terests. He deprives them of liberty and of life for his needs 
or his convenience, and if they are harmful to him he destroys 
them without scruple. Even the harmless he pursues to death, 
if thereby he can gain healthful or pleasurable exercise. No 
feeling of kinship prevents the ordinary Evolutionist from 
inflicting on animals what would be monstrous injustice if 
done to his fellow-men, thus showing that he draws a practi- 
cal distinction between beings possessed of reason and free 
will and those which, although resembling man in many ways, 
lack that unique human endowment. The Hindu who, start- 
ing from the false premise that life wherever found is sacred 
and may not be destroyed, is led into impossible conclusions, 
is at least logical, but those who look upon the lower animals 
as one in essence with themselves, but only suffering, so to 
speak, from arrested development, are demonstrably far from 
consistent in their practice. Securus judicat orbis terrarum 
and, although we may well hope that men will grow much 
more kind and considerate towards animals than they are— 
and, indeed, labour earnestly to bring that about—we have 
no warrant for thinking that they will ever in practice cease 
to be used as man’s property. What we should insist on is 
that his rights in them are not absolute. God has indeed 
given them to him, but only on trust. He has no right to 
misuse them. He has been endowed with a natural instinct 
of sympathy, which he should cultivate and not allow to 
atrophy, for the sufferings of sentient beings, in order to guide 
him in the proper use of them, but the fact remains that they 
were created on his behalf, and not for themselves. To 
imagine, as Bentham does, that— 


The day may come when the rest of the animal creation 
may acquire those rights which never could have been 
withheld from them but by the hand of tyranny... . 
What is it that should trace the inseparable [ ? impass- 
able] line? Is it the faculty of reason or perhaps the 
faculty of discourse? But a full grown horse or dog is 
beyond comparison a more rational, as well as a more 
conversable, animal, than an infant’ of a day or a week, 
or even a month old— 


is to give silly credence to Swift’s cynical conception of the 


1A good sample of Utilitarian logic. Bentham apparently sees no distinc- 
tion between the possession of a faculty and the power to exercise it! 
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Houyhnhnms, and lightly to upset the morality on which 
civilization is based. Here is a question of which Catholics 
alone can appreciate the force. I ask—is it possible that Christ, 
who came to unfold the whole counsel of God towards man- 
kind, or that the Church founded to carry on and interpret 
His revelation, would have allowed Christians to perpetuate 
a practice—that of wholly subordinating animals to human 
service—which later ages would consider grossly immoral ? 
We know that there is no evolution in Christian morality, in 
the sense that things formerly thought lawful are now seen 
to be sins. Accordingly, we cannot agree with Mr. H. S. 
’ Salt who wrote in his ‘‘Animals’ Rights’’— 


When once the sense of affinity is awakened . . . the 
ultimate concession of “‘rights’’ is simply a matter of 
time. The present condition of the more highly organized 
domestic animals is in many ways very analogous to that 
of the negro slaves a hundred years ago. 


And he proceeds to argue that, just as people ultimately re- 
cognized the rights of the negro, formerly scoffed at and 
denied, so, in a more enlightened age, we shall realize our 
affinity with the animals and emancipate them in the same 
way.’ He assumes, as all these extremists do, an identity of 
nature between men and animals, temporarily obscured by un- 
equal development. 

The Catholic is happily free from such irrational hopes and 
surmises. The teaching of the Church that man alone has 
an immortal soul which transcends its material habitation and 
possesses intelligence and the power of free choice, is borne 
out by the conclusions of right reason, quite apart from reve- 
lation. In all that concerns our bodily nature we are kin to 
the lower animals: they have senses and sense-reactions just 
as we have, and often more subtle and keen: they are en- 
dowed with a mysterious faculty called instinct, for which 
evolution is at a loss to account and which governs many of 
their activities : they can be taught up to a point, for they re- 
tain their sensuous impressions and reproduce them under the 
laws of suggestion: but there is nothing in their behaviour 
which betokens the power of conscious reflection. Philoso- 


1 A book called ‘‘The Universal Kinship,’’ by an American professor, is said 
“to demonstrate our Physical, Psychical and Ethical Kinship with the Ani- 
mal World and to constitute a most powerful plea for the recognition of the 
Rights of the sub-human Races.” The literature of the kind is very extensive. 
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phers argue the presence of intellect in man because his out- 
ward actions exhibit it. He forms conclusions, applies general 
principles to concrete cases, is constantly inventing new 
things, can communicate his most abstract thoughts by articu- 
late speech, has a moral sense called conscience—all which 
things show that his soul is not, as is that of animals, wholly 
immersed in its material envelope. It cannot, therefore, be 
produced by the energies of matter, and it necessarily survives 
separation from its material constituent: differing in both 
these points from the souls of the beasts that perish. 

It is obvious that the materialist and the Catholic must 
base their conduct towards the animal world on entirely op- 
posite principles. The materialist tries to diminish the funda- 
mental difference between man and beast by exaggerating the 
qualities of the latter and diminishing those of the former. 
The Catholic emphasizes man’s natural and supernatural 
superiority and puts the animal definitely and permanently 
upon a lower plane of existence. Nevertheless, we maintain 
that it is the Catholic rather than the other who should be 
conspicuous for his kindness towards the dumb creatures, con- 
fided by God to his charge. He has the higher, the stronger, 
the more lasting motive—the will of His Father and Judge— 
for executing this charge faithfully. And if, in the course of his 
making use of animals, he has to cause them suffering, that 
is only part of the mystery of evil which envelops this fallen 
world: a deeper mystery, indeed, than concerns the fate of 
man himself, for in us pain is only an evil if not accepted 
patiently, and it does not necessarily injure but may enhance 
our moral well-being. Says Aubrey de Vere— 


We know that oft-time gain is loss: 
Believe, sad heart, that loss is gain. 

From golden ore to clear the dross— 
This is thy sacred function, Pain! 


On the other hand, pain in animals impairs the only good they 
know, their physical comfort. However, knowing God’s 
infinite goodness, we can be sure that animals, thus incul- 
pably involved in the miseries of the Fall, are somehow com- 
pensated for what they endure, even from man’s perversity. 
Equipped thus with sound principles and safeguarded 
against irrational emotion, should not Catholics de facto show 
themselves more consistently kind to animals than others not 
so favoured? Undoubtedly they should, if they know their 
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Faith and are accustomed to put it into practice. It needs clear 
thought and exact knowledge. This is a question so pecu- 
liarly liable to be affected by the feelings and the imagination, 
that only the well instructed are secure against going astray. 
Animals are given us for our use, but only within the limits 
imposed by their real owner, Almighty God. How are we 
to learn what those limits are? We may always prefer our 
own good to theirs; their very lives go to our sustenance ; but 
there must be due proportion, a proportion dictated by reason 
and suggested by sympathy. To procure only a slight good 
at the cost of great pain and labour on the part of those who 
serve us would be an abuse. Overworking, underfeeding, 
keeping in needless constraint, wantonly hurting or destroy- 
ing, are all offences against God who counts the sparrows 
and intends the good of all His creatures according to their 
kind. Mercy is His ‘‘peculiar’’ attribute, and His Beatitude 
includes all who show mercy towards whatever object. And 
we can safely say that the more a man “‘puts on the Lord 
Christ,’’ the more considerate will he be, not only towards 
his fellow-men, but also towards his fellow-creatures on the 
lower pianes of sensitive life, whereas the wanton or even 
thoughtless infliction of pain on them is one sure sign of 
feeble spiritual vitality. 

We cannot pass unmentioned the charge frequently made 
that countries of Catholic tradition are conspicuous beyond 
others for harsh treatment of animals. The charge cannot, 
of course, be pressed home against religion, nor verified until 
one determines how much of this cruelty is due to climate and 
temperament, how much to perhaps culpable ignorance of the 
Church’s teaching, and how much to real malice. It may well 
be that the denunciation of cruelty on merely humanitarian 
grounds, or by those who are hostile to the Catholic Faith, 
creates in such countries a prejudice against the doctrine ad- 
vocated, but we confess that we should like to see more direct 
and vigorous Christian teaching on this matter not only in 
the countries concerned, but in our own. Already some foreign 
catechisms embody a plain condemnation of every form of 
cruelty’: the doctrine should be emphasized in all, so that 
children may not form wrong habits from mere lack of know- 
ledge or reflection. 

On the other hand, it is equally incumbent on Catholics to 
eschew that exaggerated sentimentalism, to which some ani- 


1 See ‘Kindness to Animals,”’ C.T.S., pp. 23 sqq. 
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mal-lovers, unguided by true religion, are wont to give ex- 
pression. A sentiment such as ‘‘Heaven without my pet 
dog would be no Heaven for me’’—one has heard the like— 
would be scandalous in the mouth of a Catholic, as implying 
utter ignorance of the object of existence. And to leave money 
for Animal Welfare institutions whilst passing over alto- 
gether the crying needs of children’s hospitals, hostels for 
the poor and so forth, betokens a lamentable perversion of 
values. Opinions will necessarily differ as to whether cer- 
tain practices regarding animals are justifiable or not. There 
is often conflict of evidence. Formal cruelty in the treatment 
of animals is most likely to occur when they are used 1) for 
work, 2) for food, 3) for medical research, and 4) for sport. 
Part of the usefulness of the Catholic study circles which, we 
trust, are coming into existence, will consist in the collection 
of typical cases of abuse under these several categories and, 
with the assistance of moral theology, determining where pre- 
cisely the line is to be drawn. It is a subject of some per- 
plexity, for we are largely ignorant of animal psychology, 
and the attitude of man in this fallen world towards a large 
number of living things is necessarily and implacably hostile. 
The painful subject of vivisection, which tests most closely 
the principle of the subordination of the animal’s good to 
man’s, cannot yet be said to be settled one way or the other, 
and, as for what are called ‘‘Blood Sports’’ a vast weight of 
tradition opposes even their consideration as a moral question. 
The recent rejection by the House of Lords of a proposal to 
abolish a barbarous and indiscriminate method of keeping 
down vermin, the steel-trap, indicates the callousness induced 
by mere custom. 

There is thus an urgent and important work for Catholics 
to do in keeping, to the utmost extent of their influence, the 
humanitarian movement of the day from going into harmful 
extremes and thus jeopardizing its own future. And in this 
work they would do well to claim, as their own patron and 
model and inspiration, the glorious St. Francis of Assisi. 


JOSEPH KEATING. 
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I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


ST. BEDE. 


ERY fittingly The Beda Review has taken occasion in this 

centenary year of the Patron of the College to spread its wings 
a little and attempt a somewhat more ambitious flight. As we 
might expect, the larger part of its contents for March, 1935, is 
devoted to the Patron himself. We have in fact three brief but 
thoughtful papers on the subject—one by Mr. Herbert Keldany 
on the character and activities of the Saint, another by Father P. J. 
Morris on ‘‘St. Bede and the Sacred Scriptures,’’ the third by 
Father T. Holland on ‘‘St. Bede the Theologian.’’ Though, no 
doubt, a separate essay might appropriately have been devoted to 
St. Bede the Historian, the three aspects here considered are 
probably those which are of greatest moment in the’ veneration 
paid to him by the alumni of the distinguished Roman seminary 
which so worthily perpetuates his name. 

Perhaps nothing is more impressive about Bede’s literary work 
than his sobriety—the combination of wide learning and sound 
judgment without the least attempt at display. His Latin style 
presents a marked contrast to the turgid rhetoric which we find 
not only in the Celt Gildas but also in the Anglo-Saxon Aldhelm. 
What was characteristic of his writing was equally characteristic 
of his life. Never in his history or in his scriptural commentaries 
does he put himself forward as one who was superior to his 
fellows, or who lived even upon a higher plane of scholarship. 
He appeals to his readers not for applause or admiration, but for 
prayers. He says, for example, to quote the admirable translation 
made in Elizabeth’s days by the Catholic scholar Dr. Thomas 
Stapleton— 

All unto whom this storie of our nation shall come, either 
hearing it or reading it, I humbly beseche, that for my in- 
firmities as well of bodie as of minde, they will be interces- 
sours before the heavenly clemencie, and that every one in 
his contre will so answere my labour with mutuall charite, 
that whereas I have noted in every province, shere, or countie, 
and in the most notable places therof, such thinges as I thought 
worth the remembraunce and pleasaunt to the inhabitants of 
eche one that I may for al reward have the helpe of their 


godly praiers.’ 
At the close of his History he gives a very brief account of his 


1 It is not quite clear from even the best of our surviving MSS. where this 
appeal was intended to be inserted. In some it occurs at the beginning, in 
others at the end. 
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early life and a summary list of his writings, but he ends with the 
appeal: ‘‘and I pray Thee, loving Jesus, that as Thou hast 
graciously given me to drink in with delight the words of Thy 
knowledge, so Thou wouldst mercifully grant me to attain one day 
to Thee the foundation of all wisdom, and to appear for ever be- 
fore Thy face.’’ The story of St. Bede’s last hours is one of the 
most beautiful in history, but it is too long and too well-known to 
be recounted again here. Let us rather direct attention to an in- 
cident, which Lingard seems to have been the first to lay stress 
upon,’ and which occurred during that terrible plague which in the 
year 686 swept off nearly all the monks of Jarrow. From the 
anonymous ‘“‘History of the Abbots’’ we learn that the only two 
people in the monastery who were not grievously stricken were 
the Abbot Ceolfrid and ‘‘one little lad nourished and taught by him, 
who is now a priest of the same monastery and both by word of 
mouth and by writing commends to all who wish to know them 
the Abbot’s worthy deeds.’’ Ceolfrid wishing at all costs even in 
such dire straits, to maintain the singing of the office dispensed 
with the antiphons at most of the hours, thinking it enough if the 
psalms were recited. But after a week he could bear these maimed 
rites no longer, and so ‘‘by means of himself and the aforesaid 
boy he carried out with no little labour that which was decreed 
(i.e., the restoration of the antiphons) until he could either train 
himself, or procure from elsewhere, people able to take part in the 
divine service.’’ It seems to be certain that the ‘‘one little lad’’ 
could have been no other than Bede himself—both Charles Plum- 
mer and Dr. Bright are agreed as to this—but when the historian 
many years later wrote his account of the plague having the 
previous narrative before him, he in his humility omitted this 
striking incident. Still the memory of St. Bede’s special devotion to 
the choir offices of the Church seems to have survived, for Alcuin, 
some years later, in a letter to the monks of Wearmouth writes: ‘‘It 
is told that our master and your patron the blessed Bede said ‘I 
know that angels assist at the canonical hours and the congrega- 
tions of the brethren. What if they do not find me amongst them? 
Will they not ask where is Bede? Why comes he not to the pre- 
scribed devotions with the brethren?’ ”’ 

The Anglican scholars of these latter years, despite the rather 
harsh things which Bede wrote of the British bishops, have been 
generous to the memory of the greatest scholar of early English 
monasticism. Dr. Bright has summed up his claims to our venera- 
tion in an eloquent passage which we cannot forbear to quote, 
though the exact references with which every clause in his state- 
ment is justified must here be omitted. 


In one sense [writes Dr Bright] Bede is original in nothing, 


1 It is Dr. William Bright in his ‘‘Early English Church History,’’ p. 347 
who cites Lingard for this, giving as his reference ‘‘Anglo-Saxon Church,”’ II, 
190, but we have not been able to find the passage in any edition of Lingard’s 
work at present accessible. 
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but looking at him as a literary phenomenon rising up all at 
once in a remote corner of the England of his time, he is one 
of the most original personages in history. And he is more— 
he is one of the most admirable and lovable. Our first truly 
national scholar and author, the father of our history, the man 
in whom our “‘literature strikes its roots, in whom,’’ though 
he never saw foreign countries, ‘‘the whole learning of his 
age seemed to be summed up,”’ the ‘‘adapter of the sacred lore 
of the ancient Church to the peculiar wants of his nation,’ 
conspicuous as a narrator for honest carefulness and by the 
vivid sympathy which makes incident or story so luminous 
under his touch, Bede is throughout the man of patriotic feel- 
ing, who loves old English songs and hates whatever en- 
feebles his country or degrades the national life ;—the man of 
warm heart whose affections go out to brethren and pupils, 
who is spoken of as a ‘‘dear father’’ and ‘‘a most beloved 
master’’—and the man of thoroughly pious soul, who 
“*shudders’’ when ignorantly charged with heresy, calls sin 
by its right name in monks or prelates, and lives in the 
thought of Divine judgment and Divine mercy; who de- 
scribes himself through life as ‘‘rejoicing to serve the Supreme 
Loving-kindness,’’ and student as he was comes regularly 
to the daily offices, and is supposed to have said in his sweet 
way that the angels must not find him absent ; who closes his 
History with a thanksgiving to the ‘‘good Jesus’’ for the 
‘‘sweet draught’’ of Divine knowledge and a prayer to be 
brought safe to the Divine Fountain of all wisdom; who in 
his last hours combines a loving trust in God and a “‘desire 
to be with Christ’’ with a sense of the awfulness of the ‘‘need- 
fare’’ and the doom, who spends his last minutes of working 
power dictating an English version of St. John’s Gospel, 
calls his work finished when the last sentence has been written 
and passes away with his head resting on a pupil’s hands, 
with his eyes fixed on his wonted place of devotion, and with 
the Gloria to the Trinity as the last utterance of his lips. ‘‘A 
Truly blessed man,’’ we may well say with the eye-witness 
to whom we owe this record; a man ‘‘venerable’’ and dear to 
all generations of English Christianity, a ‘‘candle,’’ in the 
words of the great St. Boniface, ‘‘which the Lord lighted up”’ 
in Northumbria, and which has burned with a calm lustre 
through the centuries that have canonized his name.’ 


But there is one point of moment which Dr. Bright leaves out, 
though it was as near to the heart of Bede and as characteristic of 
him as any of those other admirable qualities upon which the 
writer lays stress. This glory of Anglo-Saxon Christianity was 
above all devoted to Rome, and was supremely keen to promote 
the unity of the Church. Even Dr. Puller points out that a quality 


2 Bright, ‘‘Lectures in Early Church History,”’ 1878, pp. 327—329.- 
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which must strike us forcibly in Bede is his ‘‘zealous orthodoxy.”’ 
“There is hardly,’’ he goes on, ‘‘any form of heresy known in his 
time which is not refuted in his writings, the two most frequently 
attacked being Arianism and Pelagianism. Under the same head 
might come what has already been said [in Dr. Puller’s Intro- 
duction] of Bede’s interest in the Paschal question.’’ Those who 
know the Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum will be well 
aware how seemingly disproportionate an amount of attention 
this subject receives. It was the main controversy of those times, 
and Bede, though always discriminating, and pointing out, e.g., 
that the shape of the tonsure so closely associated with it was a 
matter of discipline and not of faith, manifests nevertheless an 
intensity of feeling which almost takes us by surprise. Can any 
thoughtful Anglican doubt what St. Bede’s view would have been 
if he had been confronted with the problems which face us to-day 
in the dissensions of the ‘‘Churches’’? It is impossible in this short 
note to make detailed reference to what may be found in his pages 
concerning the Apostolic See, St. Peter, pilgrimages to Rome and 
the rest, but the inquiry is well worth following up. St. Bede’s 
rather stern attitude to the British Church is based fundamentally 
upon the fact that he utterly condemned their alienation from the 
See of Peter, and their determination even to rend the seamless 
robe of Christ rather than to make any sacrifice of national feeling. 
H.T. 





A GREAT BOOK AND A SMALL MIND. 
Mr, Chambers’s ‘‘ Thomas More” and a Spectator Critic. 

T. PAUL tells the Corinthians that the natural man—the man 

who confines his whole attention to this life—cannot understand 
things spiritual, which, in his ignorance of the means of appreci- 
ating them, he must needs regard as foolishness. With the decay 
of Christian faith the natural man is much in evidence in literature 
to-day. The ‘‘modern mind,’’ cut adrift from sound philosophy 
and historical tradition and all at sea in regard to religious ex- 
perience, has no means of overcoming its handicap. Hence, but 
for its intense self-complacency, it is really an object for com- 
passion rather than for contempt. But its conceit puts it now and 
again beyond the pale of forbearance. Its ineptitude, when exer- 
cised ‘‘beyond its last,’’ has been lately exhibited in an article- 
review called ‘‘St. Thomas of Chelsea,’’ published by The Spec- 
tator (May 31st) and based upon Mr. R. W. Chambers’s masterly 
biography of the martyr.’ It may serve, negatively as it were, 
to bring out the value of that excellent book, and also to illustrate 
a certain lack of editorial care, in that a work so important was as- 
signed to a reviewer so incapable of understanding it. The article 


1“‘Thomas More,’’? by R. W. Chambers, Quain Professor of English in 
University College (London). Jonathan Cape. Illustrated. Pp. 416. Price, 
12s. 6d. n. 
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opens in the following magisterial fashion, not arguing, so to 
speak, but telling us— 

The psychology of the martyr is surely a very curious and 
morbid thing. Two main elements seem to be essential to it 
in conjunction: and in these days of psychological analysis 
they are not difficult to identify. There is first a deep-rooted 
spiritual (or intellectual) pride amounting to an invincible ob- 
stinacy, a second a positive desire for pain: the latter is in 
the end satisfied by the consequences brought on by the 
former. Both elements were present in a very marked degree 
in Sir Thomas More. 


Yet this Freudian critic must, one supposes, have read Mr. Cham- 
bers’s book, nearly every page of which is inconsistent with such 
a diagnosis. Clearly he came prepared with his preposterous 
theory of martyrdom and proceeded to make it applicable to More 
by ignoring all the evidence to the contrary whereof the martyr’s 
life was full. But his theory rejects, not only the considered re- 
sults of the author’s acknowledged scholarship, but the whole of 
Christian ascetical tradition, which is in perfect accord with 
rational psychology. Even natural love, as all experience shows, 
is best proved by sacrifice for the sake of the beloved. And sacri- 
fice would not be sacrifice, if by some perverted emotion it were 
loved for its own sake. Nor, on the other hand is the beloved one 
normally pleased with sacrifice as such, but only as a demonstration 
of love. The fact that, in degenerates, this quite intelligible and 
natural impulse is perverted into ‘‘Sadism,’’ a delight in torturing 
the victim of one’s lust, or again into ‘‘Masochism,’’ taking 
pleasure in pain inflicted by one’s lover—both horrible excesses 
connected with sexual depravity—makes this critic’s hardly dis- 
guised attribution of such abnormalities to the heroic martyrs of 
the Faith all the more deplorable. No healthy or right-minded per- 
son has ‘‘a positive desire for pain’’ in itself; but as a means of 
asserting one’s desire to imitate, out of love and gratitude, the 
Man of Sorrows, the Saints have always valued suffering. When 
the Apostles, beaten with rods by order of the Synagogue ‘‘went 
forth from before the Council, rejoicing that they were accounted 
worthy to suffer dishonour for the Name,’’ or when St. Paul him- 
self chastised his body, the better to supply in his own flesh the 
application of Christ’s sufferings to the Church, or when St. Ig- 
natius of Antioch longed to be ground by the fangs of wild beasts 
in order to become the bread of Christ—would the critic stigmatize 
these Saints as exhibiting ‘‘curious and morbid’’ psychological 
traits? Perhaps he would: their case does not differ in any 
way from that of St. Thomas. All of them persisted in their 
singular views against the organized force of contemporary public 
opinion, thus manifesting in their ‘‘deep-rooted spiritual (or intel- 
lectual) pride’’ the same arrogant conviction of their own mental 
superiority, and all of them had their ‘‘positive desire of pain’’ 
fully satisfied as a consequence of their self-conceit. So they all 
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fit the Freudian formula. However, we cannot expect from the 
natural man, so blankly unaware of the supernatural, any under- 
standing of the mentality of those to whom God is all in all, and 
this world a mere ephemeral means of reaching Him. Not having 
faith, the evidence of things not seen, he is wholly blind to eternal 
values. 

Yet even the natural man should know that, historically, the 
rights of conscience, the most precious of human liberties, have 
ever found in the martyrs the staunchest defenders. This par- 
ticular critic, if he had read the book, would never have asked 
the silly questions—‘*Who was he [More] to judge the well-being 
of Henry and his Kingdom better than the King and his own 
Government?’’ And ‘‘Why could he not have submitted his judg- 
ment as everybody else had—all the nobility, the Commons, and 
the clergy too—in fact, everybody except Bishop Fisher and a 
pack of friars?’’ For St. Thomas explicitly based his opposition, 
not on his own individual opinion but on the judgment of Catholic 
Christendom, past and present, and thus he claimed to be sup- 
ported against the miserable crew of cowardly ‘‘loyalists’’ that 
abetted Henry’s iniquities, by an immense ‘‘cloud of witnesses.’’ 
The non-Catholic seems incapable of realizing that the faithful 
base their adhesion to the faith not on their individual opinion but 
on the teaching of the body to which they belong—God’s living 
Church. ‘‘He [More] was a good deal too certain what was good 
for his soul’’: ‘‘he fell back, as they all do, upon his certainty with 
regard to the next world—a weak position where the facts do not 
warrant such certainty’’; ‘‘it is not common sense to stake so 
much on an hypothesis’’—these are clearly the reflections of an 
ignoramus, when the matter under consideration is the mind of 
a Catholic. 

We need not dwell further on this narrow-minded estimate of 
an heroic character so worthily depicted in a great book, save to 
mention its conclusion. After saying bluntly, of Professor Cham- 
bers’s terrible enumeration of the evil results, social, political and 
religious, of Henry’s reign—‘‘This is nonsense,’’ our woefully 
incompetent critic sums up—‘‘We remember that Henry and Anne 
gave us Elizabeth and through her the Elizabethan Age [italics 
ours]. What more glorious, more triumphant a success could 
there be?’’ This assumes that the glory and triumph of Elizabeth’s 
‘‘spacious days’’ were in any marked way due to the Queen’s 
character and initiative ; which is not the verdict of history. 

It is a relief to turn from the critic to the author. Here is a 
man extraordinarily well equipped for dealing with his particular 
subject—one soaked in its literature for over thirty years, con- 
versant with every line written, not only by St. Thomas, but also, 
it would seem, about him, endowed with a discriminating sym- 
pathy and a true historical sense which estimates a man in his own 
surroundings, moral and material. Catholics have already been 
prepared, by Professor Chambers’s previous studies, to welcome 
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this maturer outcome of his scholarship, and although he gener- 
ously asserts that Father Bridgett’s ‘‘Life,’’ published over forty 
years ago, is still ‘‘the standard modern Life, which can never be 
superseded,’’ they will surely rank along with it, his own masterly 
biography which takes account of so much recent literature and 
devotes itself systematically to correct the false impressions of 
St. Thomas’s conduct and character to which religious, political 
and even economic prejudice has given currency in the past. 
Professor Chambers arranges his vast material in the form of an 
historical drama with a Prologue, five Acts and an Epilogue, but 
this apt and pleasant conceit does not interfere with its orderly 
development which is strictly chronological. The story is told 
with great fullness, with abundant documentation, with careful 
appraising of evidence, with frequent touches of humour. The 
Professor’s sympathy with his subject has given him not only a 
deep insight into his character, but also not a little of his habitual 
urbanity. He says for instance of a modern historian—‘‘In the 
excellent history of England by Mr. Trevelyan, the name of Boni- 
face does not occur.’’ How mildly expressed, but how devastating ! 
The Catholic will still have to consult Bridgett on matters con- 
cerned with More’s spiritual development, the full understanding 
of which demands an identical religious outlook, but in all else, 
especially in judging what the Saint was almost instinctively op- 
posing—State Absolutism and the dissolution of European unity 
—the book will be found a model of accurate information. Above 
all, Professor Chambers makes clear the profound consistency of 
More’s principles throughout, governed from the outset by his 
full acceptance of the Christian theory of the meaning of life. The 
testimony of so competent a scholar stands in agreeable contrast 
with that of the small mind, the Spectator critic, whose incredible 
verdict is—‘‘That was the rock on which More foundered—a deep- 
seated spiritual vanity.’’ One sure result of Professor Chambers’s 
work will be the impossibility in future of such a verdict amongst 
the educated. 

One is tempted to linger over this most illuminating Life, 
for its lessons for our own times are most striking. Henry’s 
tyranny—when, as Latimer said, ‘‘It might soon cost a man his 
life for a word’s speaking’’—is rampant to-day in three great 
European countries, and the unity in which lies humanity’s hope 
is blocked on every side by insensate nationalisms. However, the 
book is there, moderately priced, and open to all to read, but to 
Catholics especially, whom the author has put under so great a 
debt. They can best appreciate the pathos of his words towards its 
end (p. 374) ‘‘I am not forgetting that More died for the Papacy, 
‘suffering death in and for the faith of the Holy Catholic Church,’ 
that his blessing belongs of right to those of the faith for which 
he died, and that the rest of us can only have such blessing as 


poor Esau claimed, who had lost his birthright.”’ oe 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


America: May 18, 25, June 1, 1935. Fr. Conghlin and Social 
Justice, by Wilfrid Parsons. [A careful appraisement of what 
is right and what is wrong in the ‘‘Radio Priest’s’’ campaign. ] 

CaTHOLIC TIMES: UNIVERSE: June 14, 1935. [An inspiring ac- 
count of the great pilgrimage in honour of St. Bede at Jarrow. } 

CaTHOLIC WoRLD: June, 1935. What’s wrong in Mexico?, by 
Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. [How the truth about the Mexican per- 
secution is gradually prevailing against the lies of its authors 
and American prejudice. } 

COLOSSEUM: June, 1935. Enmergeticism the Philosophy of the 
Totalitarian State, by E. I. Watkin. [The flight from Chris- 
tianity and from reason inherent in all forms of Fascism. } 

EccLESIASTICAL REVIEW: June, 1935. The Lay Retreat Move- 
ment, by Mgr. W. J. Kirby. [An historical review of the genesis 
and growth of this spiritual enterprise. ] 

Etupes: June 5, 1935. Vérité et Fausseté du Pacifisme et du 
Nationalisme, by Gaston Fessard. [The two extremes actually 
cause the warfare which they aim at preventing. } 

HoMILETIC Review: May, June, 1935. New Psychology and 
Ancient Ascetics, by W. J. Cunningham, C.F.C. [The true 
doctrine concerning ‘‘suppression’’ and ‘‘sublimation.’’] 

IrR1sH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD: May, 1935. The Cinema and the 
Child, by Professor P. Larkin. [Censorship, though drastic, is 
not enough to protect adolescents from being injured by the 
bulk of modern Hollywood films: a wide and important survey. ] 

IR1sH MONTHLY: June, 1935. The Problem of Money, by J. 
Dennett, S.J. [A clear exposition of a tangled subject. ] 

IR1sH Rosary: June, 1935. Catholic Literature: some prac- 
tical considerations, by Stephen J. Brown, S.J. [How to create 
a taste for good reading amongst Catholics and how to provide 
for it. 

Rt, Se 15, 1935- A Rosminian Centenary. [An apprecia- 
tion of the Spiritual work, started by Father Gentili, Inst.Ch., 
and his companions in England a century ago. | 

STELLA Maris: June, 1935. The Inquisition, by E. R. Hull, S.J. 
[A profound and illuminating study of a much misunderstood 
Institution. ] 

StupiEs: June, 1935. The Nazi Challenge to German Catholi- 
cism, by John J. Coyne and ‘‘Germanus.’’ [Two articles, one 
describing Nazi paganism and the other, the reactions of Ger- 
man Catholics. } 

THOUGHT: June, 1935. St. Gregory of Nyssa and Adam’s Body, 
by W. J. McGarry, S.J. [St. Gregory shown from his writings 
not to have been an Evolutionist. | 












REVIEWS 


1—AN IRISH FIGHT FOR MENTAL CULTURE ' 


NYONE who reads this book will admit the justice of 

Montalembert’s pathetic description of Ireland as ‘‘la Pologne 
de la mer.’’ When England turned Protestant, its Government 
was galled by the tenacity with which the natives of the sister 
isle refused to conform. Such steadfastness was a standing re- 
proach to their own inconstancy. So the decree went forth that 
the recalcitrant people should be coerced or cajoled into renounc- 
ing the old Faith. The former object might be achieved, posi- 
tively by the infliction of fines and confiscations, by imprisonment, 
exile, and death ; and negatively, by prohibiting at home all schools 
in which the Catholic religion was taught and all emigration to 
foreign schools and seminaries, of which a score were opened at 
one time or another in various parts of the Continent for the edu- 
cation of Irish students; the latter, by dangling before the eyes 
of a people, notoriously hungering for good learning, instruction 
in secular subjects, accompanied, however, by insidious prosely- 
tism. The Irish refused the honeyed poison, and were driven to 
shift for themselves, if they were not to become wholly illiterate. 
They were confronted with penal legislation on the subject of 
Catholic education of which Lecky has said that ‘‘it amounted 
simply to universal, unqualified, and unlimited proscription.’’ Ac- 
cordingly, a more or less clandestine system of what came to be 
known as ‘‘Hedge Schools’’ arose, possibly as early as the Com- 
monwealth, and spread all over the country, exerting its greatest 
force and influence from the beginning of the eighteenth century 
onwards, until superseded in 1831—and even then not completely 
—by the schools founded and maintained by the Board of National 
Education. The Hedge School system was, in the sphere of edu- 
cation, a species of guerilla warfare against the forces of repres- 
sion, exerted as they were, to quote the late Sir Graham Balfour’s 
words, ‘‘without mercy and without intelligence.’’ Whatever 
their shortcomings, the Hedge Schools were the people’s schools 
of predilection. Official returns made in 1824 state that there 
were then in Ireland 11,823 schools with 561,000 pupils in daily 
attendance. Of these over 8,000 were under Catholic manage- 
ment: 7,600 of them were independent lay Schools under lay 
men-teachers, conducted by private individuals for their own profit 
and at their own risk, and of these the vast majority were Hedge 
Schools. Their classes were originally held, as the name implies, 


2 The Hedge Schools of Ireland. By P. J. Dowling, M.A., Ph.D. London: 
Longmans. Pp. xvi, 182. Price, 10s. 6d. 
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under the shelter of a hedge by the roadside, migrating from 
place to place as danger threatened. 

The Hedge Schools cannot, then, be dismissed as an insignificant 
factor in Irish education; in the eighteenth century they were a 
vital one. The bulk of the population were indebted to them for 
such instruction as they got. 

Dr. Dowling does not, then, exaggerate the importance of his 
subject as a chapter in the history of education. He invests it 
with an almost romantic interest. To start with there were the 
Bardic Schools, which faded away in the time of the Common- 
wealth, when the patrons on whom the Bards depended for sup- 
port, the Irish nobility and gentry, had been dispossessed or 
exiled. They gave a sort of University education in the study and 
composition of Irish poetry, which extended over at least six 
years, but some of the pupils literally reproduced the practice 
Cesar ascribes to the Druids: ‘‘In the schools they are said to 
learn by heart an extraordinary number of lines, and in conse- 
quence sometimes remain under instruction for as many as twenty 
years.’’ They developed capacious memories comparable to those 
of candidates for office in China under the old regime, whose suc- 
cess in the famous competitive examination depended on the 
fidelity with which they could repeat their national classics. Latin 
was familiar to them, if the school inspected by Blessed Edmund 
Campion in 1570 was typical. The pupils in it, he said, ‘‘speake 
Latine like a vulgar language.’’ Latin was quite commonly taught 
in the Hedge Schools, being, among other things, useful to intend- 
ing candidates for the priesthood. Ragged Vergils and Horaces 
were sometimes to be found in the hovels of peasants. Lack of 
books was a great hardship. Labourers working for a shilling 
a day had little margin for the purchase of books. Hence the 
multiplication of manuscripts by schoolmasters, and the practice 
of community repetition or ‘‘rehearsing’’ in class. Mathematics 
was another favourite subject, being learnt with a view to busi- 
ness. There are other interesting features of the Hedge School 
with which we have not space to deal, such as the good-natured 
discipline maintained in school, the makeshifts for furniture, the 
pay of teachers, the hospitality shown them by grateful parents, 
the sacrifices made by the latter to get their children educated, the 
prestige of the teacher, his subsidiary occupations, and his con- 
tributions to literature and learning. Sometimes at election time 
a teacher would help a popular candidate with his eloquence, of 
which a specimen may be quoted from a famous Waterford Hedge 
Schoolmaster’s utterance of defiance to the enemies of his country : 
“‘Let them come on, let them come on: let them draw the sword; 
and then woe to the conquered! Every potato-field shall be a 
Marathon, and every boreen a Thermopylae.’’ 

The author rightly emphasizes the services rendered to religion 
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by the Hedge Schools, partly in preparing students for higher, 
and especially ecclesiastical, studies, but also as providing an 
alternative to the education obtruded on the people by Protestant 
Bible Societies and private foundation schools like those of Eras- 
mus Smith. The worst type of such schools were, of course, the 
Charter Schools, designed to proselytize the children of the poor 
and used to exploit their child-labour. The latter, once admitted, 
were never returned to their parents. Fortunately, they were, as 
Froude says, ‘‘a conspicuous and monstrous failure.’’ Yet such 
schools received Parliamentary grants. 

The good service of the Hedge Schools in training clerical 
students was amply repaid by the success of the latter abroad. 
The famous Dr. Milner, Bishop of the Midland District before 
Emancipation, was convinced that ‘‘the Irish students in foreign 
universities, down to the very period of the late revolution, car- 
ried off more than a due proportion of prizes and professorships, 
by sheer merit of superior talents and learning, and a much greater 
proportion than fell to the lot of all other foreigners put together.”’ 

This book is well printed and edited, is written in a clear and 
engaging style, is perfectly documented, and, though on a sub- 
ject on which an Irish author must feel deeply, is impartial and 
dispassionate in tone. H.I. 


2—CHARLES I AND CATHOLICISM * 


VER fifty years ago, in the preface to the ninth volume of his 

‘‘History,’’ Gardiner called attention to the value, for a right 
understanding of Charles I, of the correspondence between Car- 
dinal Barberini and Rossetti, the papal agent at the Court of 
Henrietta Maria. With equal reason he might have pointed to 
the importance of the letters of an earlier papal envoy, George 
Con, and, to a lesser extent, of those of his predecessor, Gregorio 
Panzani. Transcripts of the correspondence of all three agents 
have long been available at the Record Office, though, as the copies 
there of Con’s letters are not complete, it is still necessary at times 
to consult the originals preserved in the Vatican Library. All this 
material was utilized by Gardiner in his ‘‘History,’’ but the exten- 
sive field covered by his work precluded him from entering into 
any great detail in his treatment of the diplomatic relations between 
Rome and England during the reign of Charles I. Such a detailed 
account has now been supplied by Father Albion in the volume be- 
fore us—an excellent work, creditable alike to its author and to 
the historical faculty of Louvain, for which it was written as a 
thesis for doctorate. But it is not only in the more detailed treat- 


1 Charles I and the Court of Rome: a Study in Seventeenth-Century Diplo- 
macy. By Gordon Albion, Doct. en Sciences Historiques. London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne. Pp. xxxiv, 451. Price, 15s. 
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ment that the work is an advance on Gardiner: it is based on a 
wider documentation, the author having had access to original 
sources—preserved, for the most part, in the Propaganda Archives 
and in the great Vatican repository—which were unknown to, or 
at least not utilized by, the earlier historian. Even in the less 
original part of the work—that treating of the Spanish Match— 
he has controlled Gardiner by the more authoritative work of 
Arezio. 

It is with the negotiations for the Spanish Marriage that Father 
Albion, after a short general introduction, begins his study. It 
was wise to do so; for they had great influence in the subsequent 
negotiations for the marriage of Charles to Henrietta Maria of 
France. His visit to Spain, moreover, afforded Charles ‘‘his first 
view of Catholicism at close quarters,’’ and it seems to have made 
on him a lasting and none too favourable impression, whilst it 
also gave him ‘“‘his first experience of what he always criticized 
in the Catholic Powers—their using the Pope for their own ends.”’ 
Chapters follow relating the negotiations which finally resulted in 
the marriage of Charles to Henrietta Maria, Charles’s breach of 
the marriage treaty with the consequent strained relations between 
England on the one side, and France and Rome on the other, the 
gradual improvement of the situation leading up to the establish- 
ment of Sir William Hamilton as the Queen’s agent in Rome, and 
the sending of the papal agent, Panzani, to report on the divisions 
existing among the Catholics of England. 

Panzani’s presence in England and the agency of Hamilton in 
Rome led directly to the more important mission of Con to explore 
the possibility of Charles’s conversion and the whole question of 
“reunion.’’ His three years’ residence in England is treated with 
great thoroughness and, together with Rossetti’s continuation of 
that mission, forms the substance of the work. Readers will cer- 
tainly gain from it much light on such subjects as Charles’s atti- 
tude towards his Catholic subjects, the hopes in Rome of his con- 
version and of reunion, the difficulties in the way, particularly 
those arising from the Oath of Allegiance, Con’s personal rela- 
tions with Charles and Henrietta Maria, his influence at Court, his 
labours on behalf of Catholics, the desire of Charles and the Queen 
that Con should be made a cardinal, the hesitancy of Rome in the 
long-drawn-out negotiations in this respect, the growing opposi- 
tion of the Puritans both in England and in Scotland to Charles’s 
religious policy, the covert attempts of Laud to undermine Con’s 
position and the persecution of Catholics by the archbishop in a 
vain endeavour to mitigate the hostility of the Puritans. It is 
with these subjects that the author deals, and not with the inner 
history of Catholic broils in England under Charles I, though in 
passing he touches lightly also on these ; and he treats of them and 
kindred matters, not from a narrow, insular point of view, but as 
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they are related to the contemporary diplomatic conditions of 
Europe, especially those connected with the vexed question of the 
Palatinate. 

His method, in keeping with the tradition of Louvain, is to let 
the documents tell the story. This, no doubt, is an aid to dispas- 
sionate and objective treatment—a marked characteristic of the 
work—but the method can be carried to extremes. Father Albion, 
indeed, has held himself too aloof. More of his own personal judg- 
ment and criticism would have been welcome. Still, it is a fault 
on the right side. 

The book should certainly find a wide welcome, for, while it is 
of particular value, not merely to the historian of the Stuarts or 
of the Catholic Church in England, but also to all who are con- 
cerned with the question of ‘‘reunion,’’ it has much of interest for 
the general reader. For the diplomatic relations between England 
and Rome under Charles I it will long remain the standard work. 
Noteworthy features of the book are its excellent illustrations and 


its valuable bibliography. <" 


3—AN OUTSIDE VIEW OF BARON VON HUGEL' 


HILE analyses and criticisms of Baron von Higel continue 
. to come from the Press, a curious phenomenon emerges from 
the output. Whereas at one time the Baron was hailed as a 
Modernist and unCatholic in sympathy, now the tendency is to 
err on the other side. That on some points he was ‘‘unsound,”’ 
however inculpably, the best of his friends must allow; not only 
were his written conclusions, but sometimes also his arbitrary 
methods and means, occasionally unorthodox. That the Baron 
was in many ways and for some time the rallying-point of English 
Modernism cannot be doubted; for a balanced understanding of 
him such things must be conceded. Moreover, his mentality and 
up-bringing were such as to confuse ultimate issues, even in his 
own mind; he was content to accept ‘‘permanent conflict’’ as 
‘‘necessary to all intellectual and moral belief,’’ and, taking this 
as an axiom, was not infrequently, pending further guidance, in- 
clined to venture where more prudence would fear to tread. 

On this account it may well be that the Baron’s mind and teach- 
ing are better understood through his interpreters than through 
an actual study of his own writings; and if so, then the work of 
M. l’Abbé Maurice Nédoncelle deserves a prominent place. The 
author has already shown in a former book a keen appreciation of 
English religious philosophy; he looks on dispassionately from 
the outside; while he does not minimize the Baron’s responsi- 


1 La Pensée Religieuse de Friedrich von Hiigel (1852—1925). By Maurice 
Nédoncelle. Paris: Vrin. Pp. 224. Price, 25.00 fr. 
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bilities, nevertheless, he sees quite clearly his desire for, and loyalty 
to, the truth; taking all von Higel’s works together, he has en- 
deavoured to show, and we think successfully, how his general 
teaching coincides with that of the Church. The older von Higel 
grew, the more he saw the significance of prayer above that of 
philosophy ; the greater unity to be found in the Church than in 
any society of thinkers; the more lasting bond for the hearts of 
men in the Holy Eucharist than in any human substitute. This, 
as we read, is the conclusion we draw from M. Nédoncelle’s well- 
informed and sympathetic unravelling of a very complex mind. 


Pi ALG. 


4—CATHOLIC HISTORY * 


HE Catholic historians of the United States, thanks perhaps 

mainly to the splendid encouragement of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Washington, have greatly enhanced their reputation 
during the last few years, and have produced original work of 
lasting value. Let them go forward, and it seems that they must 
capture the whole of the American historical field. For already, 
from their researches, two things appear beyond a doubt; first, 
that the real pioneers on the American Continent, the real founders 
of American civilization in perhaps every area, were Catholic 
missionaries; second, that the Church was the saviour of the 
remnants of the American native people, who, without her protest 
and defence would, not so much have died out as been killed out. 
For us Catholics a third fact becomes more and more manifest; it 
is the number of heroes who have laid down their lives that 
America might be given the Faith. And that not only as martyrs ; 
the first conquerors of America, whatever might have been the 
spirit of their satellites, did not go there for greed. They went, 
and sacrificed their wealth, and laboured, and finally died, that the 
native people of America might receive, not only Spanish civiliza- 
tion and dominion, but, still more, the Faith of the Universal 
Church. 

Such is the reflection, not made for the first time, but renewed 
and strengthened, on reading Father Michael Kenny’s carefully 
documented history of the early days of Florida. He begins with 
its discovery by Ponce de Ledn in 1512; he follows the careers of 
succeeding conquerors and, inevitably, he shows the Catholic mis- 
sionary at the side of them all, checking brutality, denouncing even 
if he had to tolerate slavery, founding everywhere not forts but 
chapels, not at the price of native blood, but at the price of his 
own. He shows, we think satisfactorily to any unbiased historian, 


_ Romance of the Floridas: The Finding and the Founding. By Michael 
Kenny, S.J., Ph.D., Litt.D. London: Coldwell. Pp. xxiii, 395. Price, 16s. 6d. 
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how far the work of American development was hindered on sea 
and land by Protestant rivalry, mainly Huguenot and English; on 
the other hand, he follows the careers of the first Religious heroes, 
Dominican and Franciscan, until at last the mission passed vir- 
tually into the hands of the Jesuits. In this second part, the author 
has yet more material to help him; the letters and documents’ he 
quotes are matter not only for history but for deep humiliation, 
for their advice finds its application in other lands even to this day. 
Thus we read, in a letter from a Pope to a Viceroy : 


There is nothing more important for the conversion of these 
idolatrous Indians than to make every effort to keep them from 
being scandalized by the vices and bad habits of those who 
voyage from Europe to those lands (p. 231). 


Father Kenny has written an excellent work, but, as he says, 
he has only broken the ground that others after him may work it. 
Long ago Prescott showed how fascinating could be the story of 
the conquest of America; even more, these our modern historians 
enter into the very life of both conqueror and conquered, vindicat- 
ing the motives of the former and showing how the fate of the 
latter lay at the door of commercial greed, not religion. 

FH A.G. 


5—NATURE: PRISON, OR PREPARATION ?'* 


R. GREGORY’S remarkable book says that Man, individual 

or social (even in the widest sense) cannot become all that 
he needs to be, should be, or could be, within the limits of what 
is called ‘‘this life.’” With extreme boldness (such as, however, 
the ordinary sensible man constantly exhibits), the author inverts 
what the specialists say, and declares that you can take two views 
of the world and of life—the Realist or religious, and the Idealist, 
fanciful or ‘‘magical.’’ Magic is the self-sufficient view: it is, 
in consequence, the conceited and the, in fact, servile and monistic. 
The older religious man ‘‘broke out’’ from the swinging of the 
wearisome wheel: the Christian does not require to ‘‘break out’’ 
—he issues naturally forth; he escapes from the inevitable curve 
of the hyperbola, and is supernaturally lifted over on to the asymp- 
tote. 

This way of putting it makes the matter, probably, more ob- 
scure even than the deep things which the author says about it. 
But this account of the book is not meant to be a discussion of it. 
It is meant to indicate, so far as the reviewer can grasp it, its 
theme. One view of the world is, that it is complete in itself, 
whether or no I understand all that makes it up. Most men do 


1 The Unfinished Universe. By T. S. Gregory. London: Faber & Faber. 
Pp. 343- Price, 8s. 6d. n. 
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not understand all that makes up Nature. Therefore, they make 
a mess of things, intellectually or materially or both. A few men 
understand more of Nature, and profess, therefore, to be able to 
cope with it better than the ruck of men can. These are ‘‘magi- 
cians’’ : the old ‘‘barbarian’’ sort claims to understand and control 
everything that exists : the modern magician is to this extent more 
modest that he admits understanding only somewhat more than 
the average man does: nevertheless, he continues to assume that 
man can adequately understand (given time and a sufficient num- 
ber of experiments), everything, and, after a while, will be able 
to control it. On the other hand, the agnostic of to-day either 
abandons in despair the attempt to understand (thus throwing 
away all hope of ever attaining the objects of all human aspiration), 
or, while acknowledging his despair, asserts illogically one dogma, 
viz., that Fact (as the senses and intelligence can know it) can be, 
or will be in due course, exhaustible by experience and by re- 
flection. 

Allowing that everybody is defeated in this quest of absolute 
reality, we should have to say that the religious leader is a ‘‘spoiled 
priest’; the non-religious teacher, a ‘‘spoiled magician,’’ but, 
since we have many reasons for supposing that mankind is neither 
doomed to despair nor capable of complete achievement, we shall 
find ourselves in the position of saying that ‘‘man is so far the 
master of nature as he is the servant of supernature’’ (p. 15). 

Now the Greek, model of intellectualism, loves to have every- 
thing perfect because limited. No one can understand Greek 
architecture, if he does not admit that. The Hebrew, forbidden to 
make images, despite his craving for them, was always having 
to be extricated from his circumstances, and remains the model 
of Vocation as opposed to Fate. Fate was a lid on the top of even 
Zeus. The Day of the Lord was a summons beyond even David. 
It is a paradox that the author should speak (p. 21) of the ‘‘in- 
determinacy’’ that pervaded Greek pagan theology and returned 
to European thought at the Renaissance: but it is only that in- 
determinacy which cannot but exist within a closed, or would-be 
closed, system. It is true that, if I have nothing further to aspire 
to than the world I live in, I cannot tell what, in such a shut-in 
cosmos, to do next. Hence, all the modern efforts to make the 
thing adequate and absolute ‘‘here on earth.’’ It is done, for 
instance, by trying to fabricate Almighty States—Russia, Germany, 
yes, and Italy, were it not checked by Catholicism-in-the-blood. 
The question is—Can I, out of this-world material, fashion an 
adequate thing? Even—Can I so fashion a thing that will be 
adequate for my lifetime, or for my world-cycle’s lifetime (as 
Theosophists might say)? The Christian’s answer is: No. 

This is, indeed, the question put straight to the modern world 
as never it was put before. In a late generation, men said: ‘‘I 
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do not, will not, or cannot believe what I am taught, or even, what 
my reason sets forth to me, but only, what I feel.’’ To-day, num- 
bers of men are saying: ‘‘I will act directly against what I was 
taught, what I thought, what I felt, if any of this interferes with 
my (i) economic, (ii) nationalist theory and plan. I shut myself 
up within Marxism, or Germanism.’’ The believer in God (who is 
completely rational, though not rationalist) says: ‘‘Get through 
all that and out and beyond it.’’ The Christian says : ‘‘I can show 
you the Way by which to get through, out of, and beyond it, yet 
(Christ being really Incarnate) without disdaining or losing any of 
it.’’ The Marxist is a poor, little, shrivelled, most unfinished man. 
The Theist is far less unfinished and can, absolutely speak- 
ing, get all the way. But he is most unlikely to do so. He will 
not really succeed apart from Christ. The Christian denies no- 
thing that is; but says, that what my sense grasps, on which my 
intelligence can play, is not all that is, and most certainly not all 
that it is becoming or meant for. With it, and from it, and indeed 
to its real ultimate self, I need, and profit by, and am exalted by, 
Christ. And thus, I shall find, even so, not a finishedness, but a 
‘‘Plenitude,’’ wherein is not only all fact, but all energy. 

Mr. Gregory, ex-Methodist minister, now a Catholic, studies 
first the Greek world, with its physics and politics and its ‘‘Round 
O”’ out of which it was always trying to break, but within which 
it naturally subsided into Czsarism: then, the ‘‘New Hellene,’’ 
with his self-sufficient State adorned (so forth-breaking is human 
nature) with a ‘‘New Mysticism’’ ending up—brilliant formula— 
in the Neuter Participle and the ‘‘expurgation of value’’: and 
finally, the ‘‘Word in Flesh Appearing”’ : the Priest, in fine, versus 
the Magician—one or the other inevitable, since God has not 
willed to reveal Himself totally and without intermediary of any 
sort to the individual. 

We look forward to the time when the influence of this writer, 
along with that of Father M. D’Arcy, will manage to ‘‘get across’’ 
a Catholic philosophy able thoroughly to clarify the confused men- 
tality of this country and help to restore sanity to a mentally- 
afflicted world. c.c.M. 


6—ART IN THE SERVICE OF WORSHIP * 


N a very moderate-sized volume the author attempts to grapple 

with a vast theme, for, setting out to deal with the relations of 
art, architecture and liturgy to common worship, he finds himself 
compelled to ‘‘envisage the conditions of modern Europe.’’ 

He divides his study into two sections: Part I, ‘‘Christianity,”’ 

1 Liturgy and Society: the Function of the Church in the Modern World. 


By A. G. Hebert, of the Society of the Sacred Mission, Kelham. London: 
Faber & Faber. Pp. 267. Price, 12s. 6d. n. 
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and Part II, ‘‘Christianity and the Modern World’’; and such 
subjects as World-Religions, Liturgy, Dogma, Faith and Life, 
etc., are included in his survey. 

Much of what the writer has to say is good, particularly when 
he deals with the Liturgy and the revival of the liturgical spirit, 
but the value of the work as a whole for Catholics is largely vitiated 
by his false conception of the Church, which, he notes with re- 
gret, is ‘‘so imperfect and unworthy of her calling.’’ No Catho- 
lic, however severe on the shortcomings of her children, could 
speak so of the Bride of Christ. 

In the Chapter on World-Religions, Mr. Hebert quotes with 
approval from Professor E. O. James’s ‘‘Christian Myth and 
Ritual’’ as showing how ‘‘Christianity has adopted the same ‘ritual 
pattern’ which is seen in the rites of many nations, Egypt, Baby- 
lonia, Canaan, the Graeco-Roman world.’’ In connexion with 
this whole Chapter we cannot do better than commend our readers 
to Books V and VI of Volume III of Pére Grandmaison’s master- 
piece, ‘‘Jesus Christ,’’ where the whole subject of the Christian 
Mystery, the Pagan Mysteries and the Origir.s of the Religion of 
Christ are exhaustively discussed. ‘‘Analogy,’’ as Pére Grand- 
maison remarks, ‘‘is not borrowing’’; undoubtedly, we may hold 
that the development of the mystery religions prepared the way 
for the Gospel, but further than that we can hardly go. 

The Chapter on Dogma is naturally unsatisfactory. Here we 
find expressed the usual Anglican views, characteristic of a non- 
teaching Church. For instance—‘‘There is no official theory of 
the Atonement, authoritatively sanctioned and guaranteed. The 
Church believes in and lives by the fact of the Atonement, as a 
reality which can never be exhaustively defined.’’ And again: 
“There is no official doctrine of the eucharistic sacrifice : the reality 
needs always to be expressed and re-expressed, but can never re- 
ceive a final and complete formulation.’’ He frankly allows that 
“the Roman Catholic Church has preserved to the common Chris- 
tian a genuine faith in the supernatural, more effectively, on the 
whole, than the Protestant Churches have succeeded in doing,’’ 
but this concession is immediately balanced by the assertion ‘‘that 
on the intellectual side we may well ask whether the Scholastic 
system is not to be chiefly blamed for the confusion of the modern 
world in matters of faith’’—an implication which puts St. Thomas 
in his place! In dealing with the subject of Personal Religion 
the author speaks wisely about the dangers of a subjective piety, 
and in a section on ‘‘The Liturgical Movement’’ sketches with a 
first-hand knowledge some of the means which are being taken 
on the Continent to further the Liturgical Revival. 

In Part II the author looks out on the actual Church in the 
modern world, but he identifies the Church with the party to which 
he belongs, and so his vision becomes distorted, as such phrases 
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as the following will sufficiently indicate: ‘‘The Church fails to 
give a clear witness’’: ‘‘The actual Church is worldly and secu- 
larized,’’ etc. 

‘*Liturgy and Society’’ is admirably printed, and the illustra- 
tions are well reproduced, though of unequal merit. But what it 
chiefly exhibits is the fog in which the best Anglican minds seem 
to live. Every now and then it seems to lift as, for instance, in 
the present case, when we find such phrases as: ‘‘It is not that 
the heretic has seen and understood the orthodox opinion, and 
conscientiously believes another opinion to be preferable ; it is that 
in each case he has never seen what the Christian faith really is’’ ; 
and again: ‘‘the marvel is, not that so many Anglo-Catholics have 
joined the Roman Church, but that very many more have not done 
so’’; and once more: ‘‘No purely personal construction of belief 
can satisfy, no belief which is merely ‘our own-doxy.’’’ A Catho- 
lic can only close this book with profound regret that so much real 
sincerity, earnestness, piety and learning as it evinces should be 
intermingled with so much that is demonstrably false. The writer 
says that ‘‘nothing but the best will do for God.’’ Let us pray 
that he and all the members of his Society who live their lives so 
devotedly for God may be led in His own good time to find what 
is indeed the very best, the Catholic Faith in the Catholic Church. 


7—THE FOUNDATION OF SOCIETY ' 


HE author of this volume, which is the first of a new series 

of books on ethical questions, published under the general 
heading of ‘‘Moralia,’’ is professor of moral theology at the Uni- 
versity of Fribourg. The series is primarily intended for the use 
of the Catholic laity, so that one does not expect the completeness 
of treatment to be found in the seminary textbook. As the title 
indicates, this first volume is concerned with the widespread errors, 
and pernicious practices of the modern anti-Christian and non- 
Catholic world concerning marriage, and their refutation by ex- 
plaining the teaching of the Catholic Church. The reverend author 
has wisely followed the Encyclical ‘‘Casti Connubii’’ very closely 
in the main part of his book. Indeed, one might read it as an 
expansion of the Encyclical. 

A thorough examination of the views of the modern world on 
marriage includes the study of Soviet marriage laws, and the 
widespread vice resulting from them; those National-Socialist 
measures in Germany which are opposed to the Catholic teaching 
about the morality of sterilization; contraception, divorce, com- 
panionate marriage, abortion and sexual initiation. 


2 Le Monde Moderne et le Mariage Chrétien. By Bénoit Lavaud, O.P. 
Paris: Desclée de Brouwer. Pp. 438. Price, 20.00 fr. 
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Opposed to the perverse teaching, and irrational thinking which 
has produced so much moral disorder, the teaching of the Church 
under the traditional headings of ‘‘bonum prolis,’’ ‘‘bonum fidei,’’ 
and ‘‘bonum sacramenti’’ is clearly set forth. The programme of 
Pius XI for the renovation of morals with regard to Marriage is 
stated, and then amplified. Finally, the teaching of St. Thomas 
on marriage and the natural law is given fully and intelligibly. In 
an additional note the author discusses the morality of the use 
of the ‘‘safe period,’’ giving reasons for the views he has supported 
in the body of the work. Since the question has not been finally 
settled, one may disagree with the conclusions at which he arrives, 
but one cannot deny the utility of his exposition, nor the value of 
his reasoning. 

Catholics will certainly benefit from the sound teaching of the 
Church on these important problems, which Pére Lavaud has so 
well expressed. Priests and seminarists may find it an excellent 
supplement to the moral treatise ‘‘De Matrimonio.’’ 

L.W. 





SHORT NOTICES 
THEOLOGICAL. 


N the brochure, entitled Berengar and the Development of 

Religious Doctrine (Doig Bros. & Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne : pp. 
50), the Rev. R. P. Redmond, Ph.D., D.D., has printed the first 
part of his thesis written at the Venerabile for the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity at the Pontifical Gregorian University. In it he sets 
out the positive doctrine built up by the orthodox writers against 
Berengar, and in particular that of Hugh of Langres, and of 
Durand of Troarn, Lanfranc and Guitmund of Aversa. In the 
text he has given ‘ull verbal citations from these authorities, and 
this should especially commend the work to students engaged 
upon the doctrine of Transubstantiation and, incidentally, upon 
that Second Eucharistic Controversy which did so much to clarify 
it. Dr. Redmond’s allusions to the non-Catholic Dr. Macdonald’s 
‘double-strand theory,’’ and to his own dealing with it, make one 
hope for the publication of that part of his original thesis in which 
this dealing is contained. According to Dr. Macdonald, until 
1079 there were in the Catholic tradition two views, one affirming 
the Real Presence, the other a strong ‘‘Evangelic’’ view, affirm- 
ing practically the real teaching of Catholicism. This latter, he 
holds, was destroyed in the process of the controversies of the 
Middle Ages, but politics had not a little to do with the destruc- 
tion. Such a ‘‘double-strand’’ theory, with its tacit assumption 
that the elaborations of theology are un-Evangelic, merits rebut- 
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tal. The brochure under review is defensive in character; Dr. 
Redmond would do well to follow it up with attack. 


MoRAL. 


A short moral treatise for the use of confessors, De Integritate 
Confessionis, has been written by Father Thomas Villanova Ger- 
ster a Zeil (Marietti: 5.00 1.). It is an excellent exposition of the 
teaching of moralists on a subject which may be often given too 
summarily in works which treat of the whole of Moral Theology. 
The work begins with a short dissertation on the Institution of 
the Sacrament of Penance; the judicial powers and duties of the 
confessor, and the qualities of a good confession. This is by way 
of preface. The first part of the treatise is concerned with material 
integrity; the second with formal integrity. The third part treats 
of the means which may be used to secure integrity in confession, 
and is especially concerned with examination of conscience, and 
instruction of the penitent. In this section the necessity of re- 
peating past confessions is briefly discussed. In a Scholion the 
author deals with general confessions, and at the end of the book 
are to be found the solutions of twelve moral cases on the matter 
contained in the treatise. The author has based his very helpful 
dissertation on the works of St. Alphonsus, Aertnys, Augustinis, 
Noldin, Pesch, Priimmer, Reuter-Mullendorf, Tanquerey, and 
others. 

BIBLICAL. 

Father Ambruzzi, S.J., of Mangalore, whose work is always 
thorough and good, has published at an astonishingly cheap price 
a book of selections from the Bible entitled Biblical Gems (Cold- 
well: 5s.). Originally printed in two volumes, these have now 
been bound into one; short but pertinent introductions have been 
added, both to the Old and to the New Testament, on the history 
of the Jews, the topography of the Bible, and the significance of 
the several books. The text chosen throughout is that of the 
Douay Version, no alteration being attempted ; the verse selections 
are arranged in long and short lines. The principle of selection 
seems to be that of the author’s judgment, and the result is very 
satisfactory. The book has a very large number of illustrations, 
taken from many sources. 


CATECHETICAL. 

The excellent regulation followed in the United States, which 
insists that before a ‘‘mixed marriage’’ the non-Catholic party 
should, ‘‘without prejudice,’’ at least go through a course of Catho- 
lic doctrine, has occasioned a wonderful little book, Instructions 
for Non-Catholics before Marriage, by the Rev. Anthony L. 
Ostheimer (Dolphin Press : $0.60). As if talking to a non-Catho- 
lic, taking nothing as known, the author goes through such points 
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as it would seem necessary that he should know: Man’s end, Re- 
demption, the Sacraments, the Church, the Commandments, etc. 
In the second part such questions are answered as most commonly 
occur to a non-Catholic. The whole book is manifestly written 
from experience ; illustrations, numerous and familiar, are always 
to the point. 

One could scarcely have the theory of the spiritual life more suc- 
cinctly described than in the Catéchisme Théologique de la Vie 
Spirituelle, by Mgr. Paul Négre (Vitte : 4.00 fr.), a new edition of 
which has appeared after the lapse of twenty years. In the form 
of question and answer the author goes over the well-mapped 
ground : the nature of the spiritual life, sanctifying grace, the vir- 
tues, the gifts of the Holy Ghost, etc., ending with perfection—in 
other words, what is commonly included in the general introduction 
to Ascetical Theology. The questions chosen make the treatise 
most practical; the answers make definite many points which are 
often left in the vague. 

APOLOGETICAL. 

A little book, by Dr. Hubert S. Box—Miracles and Critics 
(Faith Press: 3s.)—is one of the best treatises on the subject of 
the credibility of the Gospel miracles that we have seen. In chap- 
ters dealing with the Gospels and the Critics, the idea of miracles, 
the evidence for miracles, the purpose of miracles, and the relation 
of miracles to natural forces, the whole subject is surveyed, and 
the modern rejection of the supernatural element in the Gospel is 
shown to be based on unreasonable grounds. The book abounds 
in apposite quotation and illustration and, though Dr. Box has 
evidently read widely, and is familiar with what the critics advance 
in support of their rejection of the miraculous, he writes with great 
simplicity and the unlearned reader can follow every step in his 
argument. His doctrine is drawn from thoroughly orthodox 
sources, and we have detected nothing in it which is not sound. 
Accordingly, we cordially recommend this book to our readers as 
one which they will find interesting and helpful for their own in- 
struction, and especially useful to lend to those who have been in- 
fluenced by the Modernist assertion that the miracles of the Gospel 
are a hindrance rather than a help to belief in the Incarnation. 
“‘Miracles and the Critics’’ demonstrates the paradox that it is not 
the rationalist but the Christian who is reasonable in his attitude 
towards the miraculous element in the New Testament. 


HoMILETIC. 

A series of eight Sermons for Lent, by the Rev. John F. Burns, 
Ph.D., O.S.A. (Coldwell : 3s.), covers the time from Ash Wednes- 
day to Good Friday. It is a kind of mission course, dealing 
mainly with our duty to God, the significance of Salvation, Death, 
and Judgment. Each sermon is preceded with a summary of its 
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contents, given in half a dozen lines; the sermons themselves are 
written as they are spoken, with abundant illustration and an 
immediate appeal: an appeal by no means confined, as the truths 
themselves have a permanent application, to the penitential season. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


Father Benedict Williamson continues his studies of the Little 
Flower in S. Thérése and the Faithful, a Book for those living in 
the World (B.O. & W.: 5s.). Under her shadow he goes through 
most of those things which make up ordinary life : Mass with St. 
Thérése, Holy Communion with St. Thérése, the Married State 
and the Sacrificial Character, are the titles of some chapters. The 
book is intended mainly for a new society, ‘‘the Disciples of S. 
Thérése,’’ whose rules are given in the book ; but the last chapter 
alone shows its wider scope. 

In Mary Mother Most Admirable, by Henry C. Schuyler, S.T.L., 
LL.D. (Herder: 6s.), we are given a presentation of the principal 
virtues of Our Lady which is much above the average, and no 
thoughtful Catholic can read it without gaining some measure of 
that ‘‘increase of confidence in the Mother of God’’ which the 
author hopes may be the result of its perusal. The virtues treated 
of are: Faith, Knowledge, Prudence, Obedience, Humility, Forti- 
tude, Patience and Virginity, and each receives an illuminating 
treatment. Some interesting points are touched on, such as the 
permanence of Our Lady’s infused knowledge (which Father 
Schuyler denies), and the suggestion that the vision of Calvary 
was present in her soul from its very beginning, even before the 
prophecy of Simeon. Where all is stimulating, it is difficult to 
make a selection, but perhaps the chapters on Our Lady’s Know- 
ledge and her Love are among the best. 

The perusal of An Anthology of Mysticism (B.O. & W.: 7s.6d.), 
compiled by Paul de Jaegher, S.J., and translated by Donald Att- 
water will have at any rate the effect of showing the ordinary 
Garden-of-the-Soul Christian how vast, intricate and innumerable 
are the ways in which the finite creature can come into contact with 
the Infinite, and perhaps of arousing his desire for the ‘‘higher 
gifts.”’ Pére de Jaegher has made a very comprehensive and il- 
luminating selection, prefacing each set of extracts by an account 
of the history of its author. Some naturally have had to be trans- 
lated into English and here we think the translator would have 
better consulted the interests of the average reader by using the 
plainest of language and not trying to recall the atmosphere of re- 
mote times by artificialities of diction or construction. Even 
Mother Julian needs translation at times, for in all cases their ab- 
normal experiences necessarily make the mystics’ language hard 
to follow. 

There is very much material, compressed into small space and 
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very well arranged, in The Passion for the People, translated from 
the Italian of Father Luigi, C.P., by the Rev. Father Martin, 
C.P. (Orphans’ Press, Rochdale). The story of the Passion is 
divided into sections; each section contains a number of medita- 
tions; but these meditations are so written as to form a con- 
tinuous narrative, from the prophecies of the Passion to the Re- 
surrection. The author has taken great pains to make himself 
familiar with all that has been written on the subject before him ; 
he adds his own living interpretation, and makes the story both 
vivid and affecting. 





Non-CaTHOLIC. 


We can conceive the translation of a Life of Our Lord, written 
by a rationalist professor at the Sorbonne, being of some use to 
Catholic theological lecturers as exhibiting in convenient compass 
all the characteristic vices of the rationalistic method, and provid- 
ing a conspectus of the textual difficulties which the unbeliever de- 
lights in collecting ; and for this reason we notice here the book 
called Jesus (Kegan Paul & Co. : 25s. n.), by Ch. Guignebert, which 
Professor S. H. Hooke has done into English. Nothing is said 
about the French edition, so we must only presume that it ap- 
peared comparatively recently : with its description on the cover 
as ‘‘a full, reverent and sympathetic account . . . by one of the 
world’s greatest authorities’? we are naturally in little agreement. 
For the rationalist starts with one fundamental prejudice—the 
denial of the supernatural and the miraculous, if not with the 
denial of God Himself, and consequently must regard all evidence 
which contradicts this principle as false. Hence, an extensive re- 
writing of history, especially of the history of revelation, and hence 
the extraordinary mixture of real erudition and really childish bias 
which this volume exhibits. Professor Guignebert is no newcomer 
in the Modernist field, and our French Catholic apologists have 
long ago dealt with his work. He is no more successful than 
Gibbon was in finding merely human reasons for the origin and 
persistence of Christianity. His confident predictions of its even- 
tual disappearance excite, at this late date, only a sensation of 
wonder that the rationalist is never depressed by past failures. 


HISTORICAL. 


It would be a calumny to describe Miss Olga Hartley, who is 
well known by her previous contributions both to fiction and to 
history, as in any sense a feminist of the militant type, but she has 
written a very delightful volume, Women and the Catholic Church 
Yesterday and To-day (B.O. & W.: 5s.), which will be acceptable 
to many feminists. It is a book which can be put into all hands, 
very suitable for convent refectory reading or for school prizes, 
and it conveys, pleasantly and without exaggeration, a needful cor- 
rection to views widely current in non-Catholic literature. Miss 
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Hartley reviews the whole period of Christian history from the 
age of the Fathers down to the present day, and she is able to 
show that~there never has been anything like an organized at- 
tempt to keep women in intellectual subjection. On the contrary, 
every encouragement both by precept and example has been given 
to those who strove to improve educational conditions. Taken as 
a whole, the Church has always been on the side of peace, and 
in that attempt to foster harmony and good will amongst men, her 
great ally has been the feminine shrinking from bloodshed. It was 
to her interest to give women as great an influence as the condi- 
tions of the times permitted. Miss Hartley might easily have 
made her book longer, but expensive books nowadays do not cir- 
‘culate. She has been wise to confine her illustrations within 
reasonable limits. Happily she has contrived to be succinct with- 
out being dull. A few misprints in references and names suggest 
that the author might have read her proofs a little more carefully. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Mr. Gervase Elwes, the celebrated singer, was killed, in the 
height of his fame, on January 12, 1920, by a tragic accident in 
a railway station at Boston. In the fifteen years that have since 
elapsed, his memory outside his own circle has necessarily grown 
dim. It is the fate of the singer, of all artists, to exhibit his 
supreme art in a medium that does not abide, and although the 
modern perfection of the gramophone does something to remove 
that handicap, still that invention had by no means reached per- 
fection in Elwes’s day. That being so, we are all the more grate- 
ful to Lady Winefride Elwes for having revived, with such con- 
summate success, the memory of her gifted husband by publishing, 
with the assistance of her son Richard, Gervase Elwes: the Story 
of his Life (Grayson & Grayson: 15s.). The narrative embraces 
an account of the conversion of his parents who were received to- 
gether in Rome when the child was in his eighth year, and de- 
scribes the phases of his education at the Oratory, at Woburn 
Place (Mgr. Petre’s school) and at Oxford. Apparently the 
material in the family records, in the shape of diaries and letters, 
forms an embarras de richesse, but it has enabled the authoress to 
furnish countless intimate touches, such as the manner of her own 
courtship, which add much to the interest of the picture. And 
what a picture it is, showing to a generation which sadly needs 
the lesson how perfectly compatible is life ‘‘in the world’’ with a 
fervent practice of the Faith, and how a hardly-won artistic emi- 
nence need not breed any trace of selfishness or conceit. Even if 
his fame as a vocalist, unequalled in his own genre, should gradu- 
ally fade away, the example of sterling Catholic piety which Ger- 
vase Elwes and the remarkably united and talented family that 
crowned his happy wedded life always presented, is of abiding 
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benefit to society and of especial inspiration to Catholics. Music- 
lovers will revel in the details of artistic experiences and successes 
of which the book is full, but a larger public will value it for the 
way in which it puts first things first—and last. 

If ever there was a well-worn subject it is the career of the great 
monarch who ruled this country for the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century. It would almost be possible from the extant re- 
cords to give a day-by-day account of all the exterior circum- 
stances of her life, whilst she herself, a voluminous and out-spoken 
letter-writer, has revealed her character with the utmost frank- 
ness. Yet Mr. E. F. Benson has provided, in his Queen Victoria 
(Longmans: 16s. n.), a fresh and very readable estimate of her 
career and character, based on an adequate study of the sources 
and enlivened by a certain suave irony which is never captious nor 
unfair. The subject presented, it is true, few complexities: the 
Queen remained unchanged through all the vicissitudes of her 
reign, narrow yet conscientious, strong-willed though rarely ob- 
stinate, and gradually acquiring a store of political experience 
which kept her various ministries from breaking too abruptly with 
tradition. She was very feminine in the way she always leant on 
someone—first on Melbourne, then on Albert, living and dead, and 
finally on Disraeli—and her prejudices, political and religious, were 
many and undisguised. But her real achievement was the raising 
of the moral influence of monarchy from the depths into which the 
Hanoverians had brought it, and she, even more than her con- 
scientious husband, merits the title of ‘‘the Good.’’ 

Among all the heroes and heroines of the French Revolution, 
none is more fascinating than the sister of the unfortunate king. 
Her story is told once more, with much deep admization and affec- 
tion, yet with a straightforward simplicity which well becomes his 
subject, in Madame Elisabeth, by Jean Balde (Editions Spes, 
Paris). In the early phases of her life the author unaffectedly re- 
veals that fidelity, that simple purity of life in the midst of evil 
surroundings, that gift for helping others, which were to be her 
characteristics up to the moment when her head fell beneath the 
knife. Throughout the book we are enabled to picture the life 
on the royal side of those terrible days; when at length the end 
comes, the person of the princess stands out supreme and peaceful 
amid the ruins around her. A petition has gone up for her beati- 
fication ; we cannot but hope it will be graciously received. 

Though the number of good books on Our Lady is wellnigh 
infinite, still it is no easy thing to write her Life on earth without 
yielding to pure fancy. In The Humble Virgin Mary, a book 
adapted from the French of P. Louis Perroy (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.), 
the author, it would seem, has endeavoured to save himself from 
this danger by keeping, first, to the geographical facts with which 
he is familiar, and second, by combining scripture and research 
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as a guide in his interpretation. Even so, he has not been able 
to make a continuous biography without allowing his imagination 
considerable play ; still, he never goes beyond the reasonable and 
probable, and we close his work feeling that we have learnt a little 
more about Our Lady, and have seen her in a finished picture. 


LITERARY. 


The fourteenth of the ‘‘Essays in Order’’ is Virgil, Father of 
the West, by Theodor Haecker, translated by A. W. Wheen 
(Sheed & Ward: 2s. 6d.). It is an eloquent presentation of a 
claim which will gladden the heart of every lover of Virgil. He 
is the link between the Graeco-Roman civilization and the civiliza- 
tion of the Christian Occident. The Eclogues—called in this trans- 
lation by the less common name, the Bucolics—are seen to show 
Virgil with his root-principle of Love; the Georgics prove his 
intimate appreciation of human nature and its lot in this world. 
But the Aeneid is the meeting-ground of pagan and Christian; it 
is a foreshadowing of what was to come; of all pagan literature 
no book was more cherished by the new Christian world than this; 
if at the end it seems to break down, it is because it has raised 
problems which only Christianity can solve. The title of this 
book is a true summary of its convincingly eloquent contents. 


Poetry. 


A short but incisive essay by Bernard Kelly—The Mind and 
Poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins, S.J. (St. Dominic’s Press, 
Ditchling : 5s. n.)—is notable as being the first considerable analy- 
sis of the subject, from a Catholic standpoint, that has yet ap- 
peared. It is specially arresting as a sign of the widespread in- 
terest now being shown in Father Hopkins and his poetry, and 
gives evidence of deep study and fresh insight, indicative,of a clear 
and sympathetic critical faculty. He says, for instance, in com- 
paring the art of Francis Thompson with that of Hopkins: 
‘*Thompson names tears ; Hopkins never had need to name them.”’ 
He truly had not ; since much of his poetry springs from his know- 
ledge of the deep beyond tears—a tragic profundity whence few 
can bring back token of their journeying. The writer’s marshal- 
ling of facts, and deductive co-ordinating of the principal reasons 
for their significance, is masterly, and he has earned the gratitude 
of all lovers of the poet of whom he treats with such devotion and 
scholarly care, by this able contribution to the critical compre- 
hension of the character, both of the man and of his art. 

Another indication of the growing interest of the outside world 
in this wholly Catholic poet is afforded by the April issue of a little 
bi-monthly magazine called New Verse which is entirely devoted to 
Hopkins and his work. It contains seven essays, two only of 
which—that by André Bremond, S.J., and that by Christopher 
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Devlin, S.J.—belong to the Faith which was Hopkins’s whole 
life and inspiration. The others, at least on this side, are handi- 
capped. Even Mr. House, his future biographer, who has a Note 
on Hopkins’s ‘‘Religious Life,’’ cannot be wholly trusted. Others 
deal with him in terms of the new psychology, wherefore we get 
appreciations like this—‘‘it is [as an exponent of] the violent self- 
identification with Kingesthetic Nature, and the exalted physical 
states of emphatic hyperzthesia—that he is interesting.’’ But 
even these quaint reactions are interesting to devotees. 

Within their own scope, the lyrics called Our Lady of Walsing- 
ham and other Verses (B.O. & W. : 1s. n.) and written by Fr. F. C. 
Devas, S.J., achieve a felicity of thought and expression not often 
found in many more ‘‘ambitious’’ contemporary productions. The 
title-poem is a touching tribute to Our Lady, and is, doubtless with 
intention, reminiscent in feeling and style, of the ancient ‘‘Lament 
over Walsingham.’’ But it is in the shorter pieces that the true 
mettle of the author is shown: in ‘‘Votive Candles,’’ ‘‘Welcome 
and Farewell,’’ and ‘‘The Weed,’’ as in a part of ‘‘Inconstant 
Love,’’ and in the lines on Francis Ledwige—clear thoughts and 
musical speech unite to charm us; and those inspired by war-time 
experiences have a deep sincerity: while all, in their measure, 
express the aspiration of every soul, whether conscious or unaware, 
towards the ultimate ‘‘Beauty unguessed to gaze upon.’’ Mean- 
time, the singer fails not, with a brother poet, 

“*To see in all poor things that live a day 
Eternal beauty wandering on her way.”’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Latin Fundamentals, by E. L. Hettich, Ph.D., and A. G. C. 
Maitland, M.A., revised edition (Prentice-Hall : $2.25), is a book 
for beginners. It is successful in avoiding some of the pitfalls 
incidental to such manuals, for instance, the separation of forms 
that belong together and of rules of syntax which are closely re- 
lated. The authors’ object is rather to impart facility in reading 
Latin than in writing it, though provision is made for prose com- 
position. As much judgment is shown in what is left out as in 
what is put in. There is a select Latin-English and English-Latin 
vocabulary, neither much exceeding 1,600 words. We can imagine 
such a book as being specially serviceable to a student taking up 
Latin for the first time in mature life, especially if he has to teach 
himself, in the same way as he might tackle French with the help 
of an Otto’s conversation-grammar. It does not follow that it 
furnishes the most effective method of initiating boys and girls 
into the mysteries of Latin verse and composition. Some would 
hold that when the memory is young and plastic and the instinct 
of self-display lively, a frontal attack on accidence along a broad 
front is more opportune than a succession of disjointed skirmishes, 
and that the sooner the pupils can be given an author the better, 
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in order to secure continuity of narrative. The book is beautifully 
printed and drawn up in a perspicuous manner calculated greatly 
to help local memory. 

Music. 


London Silhouettes—a set of four little pieces for pianoforte— 
by Hubert Bath (published by J. J. Hegarty: 2s. n.), are grace- 
fully written and well-contrasted. They pleasingly, if slightly, il- 
lustrate the idea indicated in the lines that head each ‘‘sketch,”’ 
and they should prove a welcome addition to the repertoire of a 
young performer. 

MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

The Society of the Missionaries of the Most Holy Eucharist 
have issued a combined account of, and appeal for, their devoted 
work in the evangelizing of the Philippine Islands, entitled What 
of the Philippines? The approval and blessing of His Grace the 
Archbishop of Westminster, bestowed upon their work, and 
printed in this pamphlet, should help to bring home its needs to 
the faithful, and attract to it the aid and sympathy so richly 
deserved by these workers in the mission-field. 

The C.T.S. publishes a concise summary of the history and 
ideals of The Counter-Reformation (C.T.S.: 2d.) from the able 
pen of Mr. H. O. Evennett, M.A., who has already done valuable 
work of the same kind, in describing the ‘‘Reformation’’ itself. 

The Society has also brought out a further selection of pamphlets 
—Archbishop Goodier’s The Way of the Truth (reprint of a ser- 
mon preached in Westminster Cathedral on the occasion of the 
C.T.S. Golden Jubilee : C.T.S. : 1d.), being specially notable as a 
statement of the aims and ambitions of the Catholic Truth Society. 
Mgr. E. P. Hallett’s Martyrdoms of SS. John Fisher and Thomas 
More (C.T.S. : 2d.) comes most suitably from the Vice-Postulator 
of the Causes for Canonization of these glorious martyrs. The 
facts concerning the trial of each are clearly recounted, together 
with particular notice of the accompanying injustices and per- 
juries, that ended in their condemnation to death, simply and 
solely for the sake of their religion. Helpful instructions and sug- 
gestions, with prayers for the use of children at Holy Communion, 
are contained in A Communion Book (C.T.S. : 2d.), by M.S.K-B., 
and the appropriate ‘‘Acts’’ are worded with suitable simplicity 
and directness. All For The Best, by E. Kielty (C.T.S. : 2d.), is 
a recent addition to the C.T.S. fiction list, and is an appealing 
little story with a ‘“‘love-interest,’’ and having, as its name indi- 
cates, the necessity for constantly-renewed trust in the rulings of 
Providence as its theme. 

The Catholic Mind (No. 11) for June 8th, publishes, under the 
heading ‘‘Red Mexico,’’ a terrible indictment of the present-day 
regime in Mexico, and the ambassadorial misrepresentations re- 
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garding it. The article consists of extracts from a speech by the 
Hon. Clare Fenerty, of Pennsylvania, in the United States House 
of Representatives, and reveals an appalling condition of affairs, 
only to be remedied by the State-permitted return of organized re- 
ligion to unhappy Mexico. It is to be hoped at least that the in- 
dignation which results from the publicity now being given to 
the scandals and abuses existing there, may prove lasting and 
salutary. 

An earlier issue (No. 10), that for May 22nd, contains a reprint 
from the Dublin Standard, of a timely and pertinent article by 
John Desmond Sheridan, on the evils, relative as well as absolute, 
of ‘‘Indecency in Literature.’’ He rightly points out the insidious- 
ness of the poison, especially when ‘‘disguised’’ by the charm con- 
ferred by talent and ability, which afford it entrance where that 
would be denied to the productions of an inferior technique—and 
shows that it is for Catholics, by their self-denial, when necessary, 
and with the help of care and common sense, to maintain a high 
standard in the choice of books, for recreational reading especially. 
Mr. Sheridan goes to the root of the question when he makes this 
choice a matter for individual effort, bringing the forces of charac- 
ter into play, and when he envisages the degeneration that must 
result from neglect in its exercise: ‘‘. . . the outpost lone, un- 
guarded—how shall fare the inmost citadel ?’’ 

This number of The Catholic Mind has several other topically 
interesting reprints of sermons and addresses. 


NOTE 


Considerable interest has been excited by Archbishop Goodier’s 
searching criticisms of the late Dom John Chapman’s ‘‘Spiritual 
Letters’’ in THE Montu for June. His Grace ends, it may be re- 
membered, by asking, hopefully so to speak, ‘‘Have we misunder- 
stood the whole point of the teaching of these letters?’’ We learn 
that their editor, Dom Roger Hudleston, inclines to believe that 
he has, and that he will publish a reply in the July number of the 
Downside Review prefaced by a letter from the Archbishop, printed 
there with his approval. To this we may refer those who are in- 
terested in these matters of high controversy.—Eb. 





EDITORIAL NOTB 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps alone 
will not suffice. Articles so submitted should be concerned with matters 
of general interest, and be the fruit of expert knowledge or original re- 
search. They should not: ordinarily exceed 3,500 words, and must be in- 
tended for exclusive publication in the ‘‘Month,’’ if accepted. As a general 
rule, subjects dealing with the exposition of theology and ethics are re- 
served to the staff. 
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